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NOTES OF A RECENT TOUR ON THE 
CONTINENT, 


INCLUDING A VISIT TO WILHELMSHOHE, TO THE “ ROCK CITY” 
OF THE GIANT MOUNTAINS IN BOHEMIA, AND A SECOND 
VISIT TO OBERAMMERGAU. 


By Mrs. Busupy. 


As travelling through France by the railroad to Brussels from 
Calais would have been very unpleasant so soon after the end of 
the Prussian war, very early in June, and while the country was 
in such an unsettled state, instead of making the short passage be- 
tween Dover and Calais, we were obliged to choose another route, 
and determined on going via Antwerp; but it was an unlucky 
selection, for the voyage was miserable. It was a very stormy day, 
and after leaving the Thames the sea became exceedingly rough. 
The steamer was crowded with passengers, most of whom, while 
we were still in the river, did nothing but eat and drink; conse- 
quently, as the evening came on, and the gale increased, the 
maladie du mer had numerous victims, and during the whole 
night there was screaming of children, shrieking of women, and 
howling of men; and though we had fortunately secured a private 
cabin, quiet was out of the question. What surprised me most 
was that, notwithstanding their illness during the night, most of 
the cabin passengers, principally French and Germans, were ready 
to stuff again at six and even five o’clock in the morning. 

It was with no small pleasure that we found ourselves in the 
comfortable Hétel St. Antoine at Antwerp, to breakfast there 
before starting for Aix-la-Chapelle. At Aix there was no excite- 
ment, nor any more commotion than usual to remind one of the 
terrible war which had so recently and victoriously been brought 
toaclose. But on arriving at Diisseldorf, which has always been 
a military station, we found the terminus decorated with festoons 
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of green leaves, and the names of Sedan, Strasburg, Metz, 
&c., printed in large letters; each is a separate frame, er 
with laurel wreaths, ranged against the walls. 

The next day some detachments of the troops which had lef 
Diisseldorf for the fields of battle returned from their conquering 
career. The whole town, usually so quiet and humdrum, turned 
out to receive them, though it was raining heavily. The poor 
fellows, officers and all, looked very young, some mere boys, and 
almost all of them seemed jaded and careworn. The bells all over 
the town were ringing, and guns were fired, and flags were flyin 
from the windows of every house in the principal streets, but there 
was no cheering as the troops, crowned with laurel or having 
bouquets in their caps, passed along. In about an hour the 
military display was over, and the crowds had dispersed. 

No doubt this was a day of great joy to some in Diisseldorf, but 
it must have been a day of much sorrow to others; so many who 
had gone forth a few short months before in the full vigour of 
youth and health had been killed or wounded. Mourning was the 
prevalent dress in Diisseldorf; yet we were told by an American 
gentleman who had spent the winter there, that the town had 
seldom been so gay as during the war with France; for the officers 
among the French prisoners were received into society, and, with 
the characteristic light-heartedness of the French, made the re- 
unions uncommonly lively. 

All the way through Prussia and Northern Bavaria we found 
the railway stations resplendent in flags and green wreaths, and we 
frequently met the “ conquering heroes” returning from the scenes 
of their glories. ‘They rather impeded the usual celerity of rail 
road travelling, for every now and then our train had to stop and 
wait till the military trains passed. Their occupants seemed very 
joyous, and waved their pocket-handkerchiefs indiscriminately to 
every one. 

Cassel was the first place of any importance we reached after 
leaving Diisseldorf; and when there we of course visited Wil- 
helmshéhe, the residence, during his captivity, of the Emperor 
Napoleon. J, at least, approached the palace, and traversed his 
apartments with feelings somewhat akin to reverence, for I con- 
sider Napoleon III. one of the greatest men, not only of the pre- 
sent age, but of any age. Great in prosperity, and great in 
adversity. Wilhelmshéhe is about an hour’s drive from Cassel, 
through a pretty country. The grounds are beautiful, and studded 
with fine trees, and there is a sheet of ornamental water like a small 
lake, part of which can be seen from some of the windows of the 
chéteau, on which, when frozen over in winter, the emperor used 
to skate. 
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A wide, shady avenue leads up to the palace, to enter which 
yisitors must apply to the castellan, who comes forth armed with a 
e bunch of keys. He is a respectable-looking, pleasant man, 
and, though a German, very enthusiastic about the emperor, 
whom he described as very amiable and kind-hearted, and 
courteous and affable in his manners. ‘The Emperor Napoleon 
seems to have left a most agreeable impression on the minds of 
those who saw him at Wilhelmshéhe and Cassel; the very coach- 
man who drove us spoke highly of him. Both at Cassel and at 
Diisseldorf people said Bonaparte was not to blame for the war, 
that he was forced into it by the French people. It is to be hoped 
that history will corroborate this truth. 

We saw all the rooms the emperor had inhabited. His state 
dining-room, and the smaller one in which he usually dined. His 
bedroom and ante-room are large, and handsomely furnished; the 
coverlet on the bed of rich white satin, embroidered with green 
leaves. But what interested me most was the quiet room in which 
he usually sat. Nothing was changed in it when we were at 
Wilhelmshéhe; there was the mahogany table at which he wrote, 
the inkstand he used, the chair on which he sat, mahogany also, 
with crimson velvet back and cushion seat. Of course we all sat 
down on that chair. There was a large, handsome saloon down- 
stairs, which was arranged every Sunday as a chapel, and a priest 
came from Cassel to perform the service. The emperor used to sit 
in front of the altar, and his friends and suite were ranged behind 
him. The priest always dined with him on Sunday, and some of his 
generals and retainers were also invited on Sunday, when the 
large, splendid dining-room was used. Fifty French of his suite 
were lodged in the palace. The furniture is heavy, but rich, 
much gilding, beautiful embroidery, and magnificent chandeliers. 

Marshal Bazaine hired a villa in Cassel, which is a handsome 
town, with wide streets, and very clean. It is rather like Munich. 
The emperor used to ride on horseback sometimes, and sometimes 
he took carriage drives, but he generally avoided the town. When 
he was at the chateau, the apartments he occupied were carpeted; 
how the carpets are removed. ‘The emperor speaks German 
fluently. The empress also speaks German, but not so well as the 
emperor, 

Canrobert, Le Boeuf, and others of his generals lived at the Htel 
du Nord, just opposite the station. We asked if they dined at the 
table-W’hote, and were told no; nor did they even dine together. 

h of the chefs dined separately, with his own staff. They were 
2 quarrelling about the issue of the war, and blaming each 
er, 


They paid their expenses at the hotel punctually, and in full. 
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At the top of the hill behind Wilhelmshéhe is an old building. 
called the “Temple of the Winds,” also a colossal statue of 
Hercules. 

The next place of any interest observable on our route was the 
castle of Wurtburg, in Saxony, but we were not 80 devoted to the 
memory of Luther as to be induced to spend a day or half a da 
in visiting the stronghold where he was so long (ten months) ant 
in amicable imprisonment by his friend, the Hloctor of Saxony, to 
prevent his falling into the hands of his enemies, It was here. as 
is well known, where he translated a portion of the Bible. ‘The 
castle stands on an eminence, and is a striking object. The view 
from the top of it is said to be very beautiful as well as extensive.” 
taking in even the distant Hartz Mountains. 

Another place seen from the railroad is the ducal castle of 
Gotha, belonging to the family of Saxe-Coburg. It is an imposing. 
lookin building. and stands on an elevated spot. If the train had 
stopped at the station near Coburg, there might have been time to 
have visited it, but two and three hours at a time were wasted at 
miserable little stations, where there was nothing to be seen or 
done by tourists. The apparently most satisfactory business of 
German travellers, however, that of eating, and beer-drinking by 
the men at least, was carried on vigorously during these lene 
intervals, or rather detentions, 

It was late in the evening before we reached Eger, where rail- 
way travelling to Marienbad terminates. But a railway is in 
progress of construction. As it had been raining all day, and was 
still raining, we inquired for a carriage to take us to the hotel, but 
no conveyance was to be obtained, and we had to wade through a 
sea of mud. Diligences go two or three times a day to Marienbad, 
but, as most people do, we hired a carriage to take us and our luggage 
there. On our way we met a number of Bohemian gipsies, who 
were probably removing from one encampment to another. Seven 
or eight of the men led bears, a few of the poor animals walked on 
their hind-legs. Some donkeys also belonged to the troupe; these 
were well laden; and there were two or three carts drawn by 
ponies, containing their household effects, among which were 
placed little children, and babies packed up in bundles. Some of 
the men were rather good-looking, but the women resembled the 
Indian squaws I have seen in America. : 

Marienbad is much admired by some people, who call it “a 
beautiful and charming place.” I am not one of those. To be 
sure it is prettily situated, the hotels are handsome buildings, and 
the little temples over the various springs are graceful and pie 
turesque. But there is an air of extreme monotony pe 
whole place, and it cannot be otherwise; for, as one of the principal 
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cians told me, “ It is not a place of amusement, but is rather 
a large hospital.” fw, 

jenbad, now one of the, principal baths of Bohemia, has ac- 
ired its extensive European celebrity within the last fifty years. 
mineral springs were known for Lepdnede of years under the 
name of the “ Springs of Tepl,” on account of their being patro- 
nised by the monastery of that name, which was founded about 
the end of the twelfth century. They were also called the 
« Springs of Auschowitz,” because of their situation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Auschowitz. 

In 1670 the springs of Kreutz-brunnen and Murien-quelle were 
known as being most useful in cases of gout. The little establishment 
went on increasing gradually, though on a small scale, until Dr. 
Heidler, the grandfather of one of the present practitioners there, 
Dr. Kratzman, came to it, and his publications in German and 
French may be said to have established the celebrity of the waters 
of Marienbad. 

The town is built on the side of a hill, and surrounded on three 
sides by hills covered with pine forests, among which but a few 
other trees may be seen. The entrance to Marienbad from Eger is 
flat, but the level ground does not extend far. On this level space 
are a few of the principal hotels, all the springs—Brunnen and 
Quelle—the fashionable promenade, and most ofthe shops, In the 
rest of the place there is nothing but ascending and descending, one 
would think making fatiguing work to those who are not strong. 
Yet most of the invalids do not seem to mind these ups and downs; 
and even the fat patients, of whom there are numbers, climb briskly 
to the pine-woods. 

There are about one hundred hotels, lodging-houses, and re- 
staurants at Marienbad; yet, in the season, the hotels and lodging- 
houses are all filled to overflowing. The principal are: Klinger’s, 
_ Weimar Hotel, where the post-oflice is, the Hotels Neptune, Ville 
' de Hambourg, and the Hotel Angleterre, &c. ‘The Hotel Klinger 
contains a hundred and seventy rooms, besides three large salles-a- 
manger, At the four first-named of these houses there are table- 
@hétes at one o'clock and at two o'clock. At Klinger’s generally 
about a hundred and fifty people sit down to the earliest table- 
@héte, a lesser number to the nae one, which is more select and 
— in price. People can also dine in private at all the hotels, 

here is no lack of doctors at Marienbad, for during the season 
for visitors, most of whom are patients, medical men come-from 
Vienna, Prague, Eger, and other places, to reap the harvest 
afforded by Germans—especially tend Jews—Hungarians, 
Poles, Russians, Swedes, French, English, Americans, &c. The 
y programme is: to rise at five o'clock in the morning, go to 
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the springs, drink three or four or more tumblers of some minen] 
water, imbibing it by degrees while walking about for two o¢ 
more hours; the promenade is always much crowded, and the 
company are enlivened by a band of music. Some finish the — 
duties of the early morning by a walk up to the pine forests, The 
water drinkers return to breakfast with appetites, I should : 
not improved by having swallowed so much liquid. About ten or 
eleven o'clock the business of the bath commences, and 

have to rush to the bathing-house to endeavour to have either ne 
mud bath or the mineral-water bath as they require. 

The mud bath consists of earth brought from a certain field or 
moor in the vicinity of Marienbad. It is brought in cart-loads to 
the bathing establishment, where, when wanted, a portion of it ig 
thrown into a long wooden bath, and mixed up by large wooden 
shovels with hot water until it becomes like a black pulp. The 
bath so filled is wheeled into the bathing-room, and another bath 
of warm water is placed alongside of it, into which the person who 
has been immersed in the mud enters to be cleansed of it. 

Dinner comes next, at which the patients are not allowed to 
taste wine or beer, potatoes, salad, fruit, at least in its natural 
state, and many other things. A little repose is permitted after 
dinner, then the patients must set off walking again, generally up to 
the pine-woods. They may descend in time to go to the promenade, 
where the band plays from six to seven o'clock; but to procure 
seats, which are ranged on each side of the broad walk, it is neces- 
sary to be on the ground early. Here all the beau-monde assemble, 
and the variety of dresses and of tongues is rather amusing. But 
the loud German “ ja ja” frequently overpowers the sweeter tones 
of the Russian language and the lively French. At seven o'clock 
everybody wends their way home, and nine o'clock is the pre- 
scribed hour for retiring to rest. 

There are some shops, or rather booths, at Marienbad during 
the summer months, where pretty jewellery and Bohemian glass 
are sold. Also there are some nice confectioners’ shops. It is 
astonishing the number of fat people who resort to Marienbad. 
Part of their cure is walking, and I was surprised to see how 
nimbly the fat ladies mounted the ascents, the burden of their own 
flesh being increased by each carrying a heavy shawl over her 
arms. The climate is so changeable, and rain comes on so sud- 
denly, that every one, male and female, carry large shawls about 
with them, as well as umbrellas. Happily, there are numerous 
seats scattered about in the streets, paths, and walks, many placed 
under shady trees, so that those not obliged to march about fora 
certain number of hours a day, can get fresh air without fatigue. 
Goethe, who resided for some time at Marienbad, wrote of it m 
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ing terms; but the poet’s fervid imagination must have in- 
vested the stupid place with charms which it did not possess. His 
house is still pointed out to strangers. 

The principal mineral ming 90 the Kreuz-brunnen, Ferdi- 
nand’s-brunnen, Wald-quelle, linen-quelle, Ambrosius-brun- 
nen, Marien-quelle, and Wiesen-quelle. 

I tried in vain to ascertain the difference between Brunnen and 

There is, however, a marked difference between the 
uality, the temperature, and specific weight of the water of the 
ifferent springs. 

They profess to cure at Marienbad all complaints, but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that this result is attained. It seems hardly possible 
that drinking the mineral water from one or two of the above- 
mentioned springs, and taking mud baths, and mineral-water 
baths, can remove all the diseases to which “ flesh is heir.” They 
may be efficacious in many cases, but certainly not in all. Rheu- 
matism is not cured there; in fact, rheumatism is one of the very 
few complaints prevalent among the inhabitants of Marienbad 
themselves, and they suffer from it severely. In other respects 
Marienbad is a healthy place, and the cholera has never broken out 
there. 

Marienbad being both dull and expensive, I was glad to leave 
it for Dresden. It was quite a pleasant change to the capital of 
Saxony, and to its nice, comfortable hotel, the Belle Vue, with its 
pretty grounds overlooking the Elbe. The picture galleries at 
Dresden are so well known that there is no need to say anything 
about them; besides, pictures by the old masters are pretty much 
the same everywhere. I confess I was more pleased with the con- 
tents of the “Green Vaults,” as they are —a large suite of 
vaulted chambers situated under the palace, or rather on its ground- 
floor. The person who conducts strangers through these hand- 
some rooms, and points out the almost countless treasures they 
contain, receives a fee of two dollars. 

Probably there is not such a magnificent collection of rich and 
rare objects to be found anywhere else. Carvings in wood, ivory, 
and rock crystal; bronzes, cabinets, some of these being of amber; 
Seat pemtangs in enamel, goblets of agate, and similar stones 

sted with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, &c. Splendid gold 

and silver plate, which adorned the banquets of the Electors of 
¥, and even now are brought forth on grand occasions. The 
regalia is to be seen here; the electoral sword alone, which 

was borne by the Saxon princes at imperial coronations, must be 
worth an immensity of money, for the hilt is one mass of splendid 
and the scabbard is also covered with jewels. ‘The last 
*partment into which visitors are ushered surpasses all the rest in 
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cases. There are sapphires, the largest of which was a gift 
Peter the Great; emeralds, rubies, pearls, and diamonds, 
looks at these costly jewels until the eye is dazzled and fatigued, 
and one turns to rest it towards the beautiful specimens of 
onyx, cornelian, &c. No one who has not visited the “ Green 
Vaults” can imagine the treasures which they contain. 

There are some charming drives in’ the neighbourhood of 
Dresden. 

We had determined to visit the old city of Prague; to go 
through the Saxon Switzerland would have been the most direct 
route to it, but we preferred going round by the “ Riesengebirge,” 
the “ Giant Mountains” situated on the borders of Bohemia and 
Silesia. This district is by no means so much visited as that of 
the Saxon Switzlerland. Tt is out of the beat of travellers in 
general, no railroads passing mee it beyond Waldenburg. Our 
first resting-place on leaving Dresden was at Kirschberg, a pretty, 
rural-looking town just opposite the Schneekappe—Snowhead— 
the highest mountain of the Riesengebirge, and which is five 
thousand and five hundred feet above the level of the sea. We 
did not attempt the ascent of the Schneekappe ourselves, for I am 
no pedestrian, but some ladies with whom we travelled for a short 
time in a neighbouring railroad carriage, told us that they had 
ascended the mountain the previous week, that part of it was ve 
difficult and toilsome to climb; of course they had guides, and one 
of the ladies said she would not on any account undertake such an 
excursion again. They were surprised to find ‘upwards of one 
hundred people—tourists—collected in the small hotel at the top 
of the mountain. Their principal object was to see the sun rise in 
the morning, but that view is seldom obtained owing to the mists 
and rainy weather which so generally prevail on these mountains. 
During the night, the ladies said, a violent storm arose, the house 
shook as if it were about to fall, intense darkness reigned around, 
except when the vivid flashes of lightning presented to them 
glimpses of steep precipices and yawning abysses. 

Many of the visitors at the hotel were much terrified, declaring 
that the last day on earth had come. Of course there was no 
sleeping while the elements were in such a state of fury, and most 
of the guests, awe-struck and anxious, collected in the salle-d- 
manger. Glad they were next morning to return to the safe and 
quiet village beneath. 

I was surprised that these hills, which are not exceedingly lofty, 
should be called the “Giant Mountains,” and I thought this was 
@ misnomer; but I believe they obtained their name, not so much 
from their height, as from their being the supposed domain of 


splendour. Numerous precious stones are exhibited under gas 
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potent magician—a giant—the spirit of the mountains, Riibezahl, 

who is the hero of Soanry old ‘legends connected with the Riesen- 

‘roe. He was a sort of Proteus, and could assume any shape 

ee He is represented as being fond of fun and mischief, 

capricious, sometimes rough, sometimes gentle, capable of 

actions, but often ill-natured, if not cruel. Ish give a 

account of his mode of life. Being extremely fond of old 

I endeavour to collect them wherever I go, when the 
locality is favourable to these bygone freaks of the imagination. 


This prince of the gnomes, who has been the means of spreading 
the fame of his mountain domain far and near, possessed, it 1s 
true, on the surface of the earth but a small district situated in the 
above-named mountains and their immediate neighbourhood, 
though their sovereignty ostensibly belonged to two earth-born 
kings, who ignored his claims. But a few fathoms beneath the 
arable crust of the earth his undisputed kingdom lay, stretching 
many miles downwards to the centre of the globe. Sometimes it 

this subterranean prince to traverse his provinces extending 

into the bowels of the earth to test the talent of his subject 

gnomes, by setting them to work either in restraining the power 

of the streams of fire in the earth by formidable dams, or in col- 

lecting mineral vapours to fill rocks, and then to turn them into 
valuable ore. 

At times he laid aside the cares of government beneath the 
earth, and as a recreation rose to the frontier fortresses of his king- 
dom, dwelt upon the Riesengebirge, and there made sport of the 
children of mankind. Before the period when Japheth’s de- 
scendants had penetrated so far northwards as to make the neigh- 
bourhood habitable, Riibezahl had reigned in this wild moun- 
tainous part of the country. It was his amusement to set on 
bears and buffaloes to fight each other, or to drive the savage 
animals before him, and hurl them over the steep rocky cliffs into 
the abysses beneath. Weary of this pastime, he would again 
betake himself to the regions of the nether world, and remain 
there for centuries, until once more he was seized with the desire 
to bask in the sun, and to enjoy the sight of the outward creation. 

How astonished he was on gazing around him from-one of the 
smow-clad peaks of the Riesengebirge after a long absence, to find 
the country quite changed! Gloomy, impenetrable forests had 

een cut down, and turned into fertile fields covered with fine 
mpening crops. Between plantations of fruit trees in blossom 
peeped forth the straw roofs of peaceful villages, from the 

ys of which the blue smoke curled in the air. In the 
meadows, fragrant with wild flowers, sheep and horned cattle were 
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grazing, and from amidst ‘the bright groves came the m lodious 
omen of wie reed pipe. Ns % y 

e novelty of the scene, and the pleasure he experien 
his first glance around, so astonished the lord of the sonal : 
that he was not angry at the bold settlers who, without his 
mission, had established themselves there. He not only left den 
in undisturbed possession of the property they had appropriated to 
themselves, but he determined to seek the acquaintance of man. 
kind, and to learn something of their manners and customs, For 
this purpose he assumed various forms, which gave rise to many 
strange adventures. 


From Kirschberg we went by railroad to Waldenburg, still in 
the district of the Giant Mountains, and next day we hired 
carriage to take us to Adersbach, a very pretty village just Oppo- 
site the wonderful “ Rock City,” at the foot of a portion of the 
above-named mountains. There is a nice little inn at Adersbach, 
but it is a primitive place, and no carriage can be obtained there, 
therefore those who visit the Rock City must keep the con 
veyances which brought them to it. 

It is scarcely possible to describe this most interesting and mag- 
nificent collection of rocks; it is quite worth while to take a 
journey to the extremity of Bohemia to see it. You first enter 
what is called “ the suburbs,” rows of high rocks interspersed with 
pine and other trees; you gaze around you in surprise, but your 
astonishment is increased when you enter “the city,” and pass 
through streets, as it were, ard lanes, between solid rocks ranging 
from seventy or eighty to about five hundred feet in height, and 
extending over a space of more than six miles. We were told 
that the beams of the sun seldom penetrate to the base of these 
dark and towering rocks. 

There is a streamlet of clear water running through the streets, 
and a little way in the interior there isa spring of pure water, cold 
and delicious. There is also a waterfall among the rocks; and at 
the top of some of them there is a small lake, the depth of which 
has never been ascertained. 

A guide is necessary in this rock city, for a stranger to its im 
tricacies might be lost amidst its gloomy buildings “not made by 
human hands.” The inhabitants of the neighbourhood have be- 
stowed names on several of the rocks, but many of them are not at 
all appropriate—such as the “ Dwarf Stone,” the “ Spanish Wall,” 
the “ Breslauer Dom.” The “ Mother and Child” does bear some 
resemblance to a woman’s figure holding a child; the “ Grand- 
father’s Chair” may also, by the help of a little imagination, be 
suitable ; also the “ Sugar Loaf,” the “ Nun,” and the “ Knight in 
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smour.” The “Burgomaster” is excellent; it is seen at some 
@istance between a space in the rocks in the foreground, and 
— a man’s profile with a wig on his head, of course 





in size. One of the highest and most imposing of these 
‘we rocks is called “ Riibezahl’s Castle,” and on it there 
‘an aperture something like a Gothic gateway. “ Riibezahl’s 
Trousers” ive a name to two of the rocks. The story attached to 
them is, that Riibezahl, the giant magician of the mountains, fell 
one day into the lake at the top of the rocks; he got out, but his 
trousers being wet, he hung them upside down on the rocks to 


os “Tempest Stone” is connected with a more real event, 
which was related to us by our guide. Many years ago two 
English travellers came to see the wonderful Rock City. They 
expressed a great wish to witness a storm among the assemblage of 
solid rocks, and said they would wait a month to see one. After 
they had waited about a fortnight, they were one day in the Rock 
City, when a storm suddenly came on. It thundered and lightened, 
and rained heavily, while it blew a violent gale. The visitors took 
under a sort of arch formed by some masses of rock, and, 
while sheltering themselves there, an immense stone was moved 
from its place far, far above, and hurled down to the ground just 
opposite where the two men were standing, and very close to 
them. Most grateful to Providence they were for their escape 
from being crushed to death; they declared they never wished to 
behold another storm among these gigantic rocks, and had an in- 
_ setiption carved upon the Tempest Stone to record their danger, 
their escape, and their thankfulness. But this inscription is almost 
‘Obliterated now. 
Before 1 entered this vast assemblage of rocks at Adersbach, I 
ted to have found caverns in them, such as I had seen in a 
small West India island near Tortola. A portion of this little 
island is inhabited by poor people, but one part of it is like a 
rocky desert, no one lives there, not even a fisherman. 

On approaching it by sea, you perceive at a little distance what 
seem like castles, towers, and cottages, but are, in reality, rocks of 
various sizes and heights. You can enter them, and pass from 
chamber to chamber in this Rock City, sometimes creeping on 
hands and knees through narrow apertures. The flooring of some 
of them is dry, bright sand, and at the foot of one of these caverns, 

yhich slopes downwards, and has no roof, there runs a stream or 
river, not very wide, but nobody knows how deep. It flows under 
rocks, and is nowhere visible again; in fact, it is a subter- 
Tanean river. It is suid that the buccaneers of old used to hide 
t stolen treasures in this rocky desert, and that one of the 
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earliest settlers in an adjacent island found buried in these cayerns 
gold and silver vessels of great value, of which Spanish churches 
on the mainland had been robbed by the daring freebooters, 

But to return to the Rock City in Bohemia, there is on the oy. 
side of it what is called the “ Echo Stone;” there the str 
finds two men who play airs on horns, which are repeated ech 
after echo until the sound dies away in the distance. They also 
fire a gun, which reverberates over and over, and one of the men 
recites some sentences which the echo repeats distinctly, not onee 
only, but several times, till the words are heard, as it were, in {aint 
tones at an apparently great distance. 

We were very sorry to leave this silent city, this assemblage of 
majestic rocks, so wonderful a creation of nature, for the busy, 
trivial, and clamorous haunts of men; but we had some lo 
journeys before us, and were obliged to go. The drive to Pap. 
schnitz, where we joined the railroad to Prague, that ancient city 
of historic memories, was charming, through a lovely country in 
the freshness of early morning, the grassy slopes on both sides of 
the road being enamelled by beautiful wild flowers of every hue, 

On the way to Prague, an Austrian gentleman, who, with his 
sister, were travelling in the same railroad carriage as ourselves, 
pointed out to us some of the battle-fields in the late war between 
Prussia and Austria. We passed close by Skalitz, and the fortress 
of Josephstadt, and not far from Koniggriitz. Sadowa was at too 
great a distance to be seen. 

Prague, as every one knows, is a much-admired old city, rich 
in ancient architecture. There are an immense number of churches 
in it, all very fine. I may mention the Teinkirche, built in the 
ninth century, the Kreusherrenkirche, and the cathedral of St. 
Vitus, founded in A.p. 930, with a high tower, and containing the 
tomb of St. John Nepomucene, the patron saint of the town. In 
the cathedral there are two small chapels, which interested me 
much, in which are the tombs and efligies of four of the earliest 
ancestors of the noble Bohemian family of Wratislaw. The 
effigies of these princes are much mutilated; one has the head 
severed from the body. ‘These injuries were done when Frederic 
the Great defeated the Austrians in 1757. 

The palace of the Wallensteins extends along one side of a 
whole street; the garden, some of the apartments, which are 
splendid, and the chapel, are permitted to be seen for a fee to the 
person who shows them. From the Hradschin, the hill above the 
town, the view is very beautiful, and the river Moldau, with its 
noble bridges, is seen to advantage. One of these bridges 1s very 
picturesque, for on both sides of it are ranged fine statues, which 
give much interest to it. 
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The Judenstadt, a portion of the town set apart for the Jews, is 
full of narrow, dirty, squalid streets, anything but pleasant to pass 
through, but that must be done to visit the Jewish synagogue, the 
oldest Gothic synagogue in Europe. The sacred books of “ the 
law” preserved in it are all “tattered and torn,” and bear evident 
marks of great antiquity. The interior of this old synagogue is 
damp, dark, and dingy. 

oom, whither we went on leaving Prague, presents a — 
contrast to the last-named city. It is so bright and cheerful-look- 
ing, whereas Prague is somewhat gloomy in its ancient grandeur. 
Many of the streets in Vienna are very wide, and the buildings, 
both public and private, extremely handsome. We were struck 
with the number of very fine barracks, looking clean, comfortable, 
spacious, and airy. They are quite an ornament to the town, not 
a disgrace to it, as the shabby, tumble-down old barracks at 
Knightsbridge, facing, or rather defacing, Hyde Park, are to 
i There are several very fine pictures and picture-galleries 
in Vienna, of which the galleries of the Belvedere Palace may 

haps be considered to contain the largest collection. 

The new Opera House is a superb building, and the interior is 
said to be as magnificent as the exterior, but, to our great regret, 
it was not open while we were at Vienna. ‘There are several 

ublic gardens and walks in and near Vienna, among which the 

rater may be named as the most frequented. When we were at 
Vienna in the beginning of August, we were told that nobody was 
intown. Doubtless most of the aristocracy, and people of some 
standing in society, were away at their country houses, at some of 
the innumerable German baths, or travelling abroad. Yet the 
streets wore an air of animation, and many well-dressed people 
were to be seen walking and driving about. We even met a royal 
carriage with four horses, and some members of the imperial 
family in it. We heard that the Empress of Austria is not 
popular, because she resides so little in the capital, preferring to 
stay in Hungary. 


Of course we saw the Danube, that noble river, and we would 


have liked to have sailed on it, but we had not time to go as far 
as Trieste, and we were advised not to go in a steamer up the 
niver, for it was very tedious work, and few passengers made that 
voyage. We saw the Danube, however, again occasionally on our 
way to Salzburg. We passed at Melk a very large monastery, on 
an arm of the Danube, between Vienna and Linz. 

Salzburg is charmingly situated, and as lovely as wood and 
Water and hills can make any place. In the town are to be seen 
Mozart’s statue, and the house in which he was born. The hotels 
im Salzburg are by no means inviting in appearance, and are 
2M2 
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mostly in close, narrow streets; but there is an excellent hotel, the 
Hotel de Europe, just opposite the railway station, large, clean 
and airy, with every comfort and accommodation that travellers 
can require, including a reading-room well stocked with German 
French, and English newspapers; a ladies’ morning-room, with g 
pianoforte in it, &c. &c. It stands in pretty, well-laid out grounds, 
and there is a quiet boarding-house in these grounds belonging to 
the hotel. , 

The Salza, on which the town stands, is a pretty river, and the 
drives round Salzburg are beautiful, the mountains very pic. 
turesque. The Unterberg is famous on account of the legend 
attached to it, which is that the Emperor Barbarossa sits in g 
cavern of the hill awaiting the day of the resurrection. This story 
is somewhat similar to the popular Danish legend, which places 
Holgar Danske, the ancient champion of Denmark, in a vault 
beneath Kronberg Castle, at Elsineur, awaiting the day when his 
country may be in difficulties requiring his assistance, when he 
will come forth to its aid. 

As we had to pass through Munich on our way home, we deter- 
mined to go again to Oberammergau to see a second time the 
“ Passion Play,” with which we had been so much charmed in the 
July of 1870. We wrote Frau Veit, at whose house we had 
lodged last year, to engage rooms there. But on arriving at the 
village from Weilheim we found that the Veit’s house was oe- 
cupied by an English duke and his party. However, our kind 
former hosts had secured for us very comfortable apartments next 
door to their own house, and reserved seats at the theatre. The 
price of the reserved seats had been a little raised since last year, 
but were still very moderate, being only three florins, about five 
shillings each. 

We were told that we would be disappointed on witnessing the 
“ Passion Play” a second time; but, on the contrary, we were even 
more delighted, if possible, than the first time we saw it, on the 
17th of July, 1870. The war put an end to the performance 
then, and it could hardly have been expected to have been renewed 
in all its pristine beauty, especially as some of the actors had been 
sent to the war, and might have been supposed to be demoralised. 
To their credit, however, such was not the case; they remained as 
good and as simple as before they had been exposed to the con- 
taminating influence of camp life, and acted with all their former 
zeal, 

Judas (Gregor Lechner) was as admirable as ever, and Joseph 
Mair, who took the principal character, was perfection, a model o! 
erace, dignity, and angelic patience. But all were excellent. The 
theatre was crammed; however, there were fewer peasants this 
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among the audience, which was composed mostly of people 
‘n a higher rank of life—less picturesque-looking, but more profit- 
able visitors to Oberammergau, 

There can be no doubt as to the great g ood which this religious 

lay has effected, awakening a deep interest in minds hitherto in- 

F fferent to the sacred truths of the a causing the callous to 
think, the cold-hearted to glow with feelings of — to Him 
who endured so much for the redemption of mankind. A good 
image imprinted on the brain through the eyes,” remarked a 
yisitor to Oberammergau, “is worth more than a hundred sermons.” 
Many instances could be given of the impression made by this ex- 
traordinary spectacle. I will only mention one, that of a gentle- 
man, a gay and fashionable man about town, not used to “ the 
melting mood,” whose eyes had probably never been dimmed 
by a tear, actually shedding tears at the representation of the 
Crucifixion ! 

We bade adieu with great regret to little Oberammergau, that 
beautiful village in the Highlands of Bavaria, and to its amiable 
and highly talented inhabitants, whose fame has spread over the 
civilised world, yet left them unspoiled by success. 
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Anp art thou gone before thy work was done, 
Stopp’d in the course before thy race was run, 
Dash’d from thy lips is Life’s cup, sparkling bright, 
And thy glad morning turn’d to sudden night? 
Scarce I believe that it is even so, 

And Fancy still would cheat me of my woe. 

My best belov’d one, cheerful, brave, and fair, 

With thy fine form and generous winning air, 

No vice or guile, no littleness was thine, 

And Purity within thee found a shrine. 

In mind and body strong, as youth should be, 

A child in malice and simplicity. 

Quick in thy sense of justice and of right, 

Impatient of offence, but free ‘from spite. 

In thee, though firm to front the proud, the weak 
Would never vainly a protector seek. 
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Though Nature taught thee to command, all they 
Who owed thee service gladly would obey. 

With thoughtfulness thy gaiety was tinged, 

And thy free speech no wholesome law ‘infringed. 
When thou wert nigh, how children’s faces beam’ d! 
While all thy shipmates loved thee, and esteem’d. 
Among them it was thine to take the lead 

In manly pastime and adventurous deed. 


Happy but brief was thy career on earth. 
But four-and-twenty winters since thy birth 
‘That fatal morn beheld thee, bright of eyes, 
And strong from nature, temperance, exercise, 
Early, to take thy bath, with vigorous oar 
Quick passing from the vessel to the shore. 
One single plunge, and all thy strength had fled— 
Against the treacherous bottom struck thy head. 
Thy friend alarm’d, up-raised thee from the wave, 
And tried each kindly art thy life to save. 
Five days pass’d by, and then that life was o’er— 
Five lingering days, and was no more. 
Yet in those days thy Christian fortitude, 
And, for the kindness shown thee, gratitude, 
Thy thought for others, and thy trust in God, 
Thy peaceful mind, and calm unfaltering mood, 
Gave to that scene a beauty not its own, 
While with unwonted light thy countenance shone. 





O heavy sudden blow to all thy kin, 
But most to him from whom thou didst begin! 
Of his fond heart thou wert the joy and pride, 
And pleased he was when thou wert by his side. 
From him thine image never can depart, 

For thy sweet aspect ever cheer’d his heart, 

And glad he heard thine accents, low and clear, 
Thy mirthful laugh was music to his ear; 

To him thou wert still open; he ne’er heard 
From thee one galling or unduteous word. 

And him a secret subtle sympathy 

Had bound in closest tenderest bonds to thee. 

At times he fondly fearfully had thought 

That, should a second Trafalgar be fought, 
Thou in the front impetuous mightst have shone, 
And by thy deeds a wreath of laurel won, 
Perchance to swell the catalogue of Fame, 
And bring well-purchased honour to thy name. 
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Hadst thou then safe return’d, the joy how great! 
But hadst thou fall’n, less sad, he thought, thy fate. 
At duty’s call and in thy country’s cause 

Thy death had been a mitigated loss. 

Ah, vain imaginings! by Heaven’s decree 

An end more calm and lowly was for thee. 





Heavier the loss that far removed by space, 
Far from thine home and friends thy death took place, 
Who for long seasons had not seen thy face. 
They were not by to tend thy broken frame, 
To hear thy latest words, that feebly came, 
To touch thee, kiss thee, close thine eyes, and pay 
The last sad duty to thy lifeless clay. 


Yet still there was a mercy mid the grief— 
A mother, though a stranger, brings relief; 
Her kindly care, her skilful hand, were nigh 
To aid thee in thy last extremity, 
Softly to shift the pillows on thy bed, 
And do what could thy weary limbs bestead, 
And, better still, by word and deed to show 
A sympathetic feeling in thy woe. 
By her to us thy last words have been told, 
That scene display’d, which we could not behold; 
By her that precious lock has been conveyed, 
Thy farewell present to thy mother made; 
By her thy message to thy mother brought, 
Thy looks described, which spoke thy happy thought. 
These full accounts, drunk in by greedy ears, 
Have done their part to check a parent’s tears. 


And now farewell, my fair-haired noble boy— 
O be it ours to meet again in joy. 
Meanwhile I often think of thee, and grieve, 
Though great the consolation to believe 
That thy bright spirit brighter worlds possess, 
And fuller joys that joyous spirit bless, 
That thee a far more loving Father owns, 
That with the pure in heart, Christ’s little ones, 
Thou hast thy portion in that better home, 
Thine earthly troubles past, removed from ill to come. 
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BEAUTY 





AND A BRACELET, 
A ROMANCE OF THE FAIRY AGES. 


II. 


Not very far from the cottage was the entrance to a very deep 
thick wood, composed of gigantic forest trees, and to this wood 
Lurley, as soon as Zoros had taken his leave, betook herself, for 
she felt so sore and miserable, that the very sight of Mora was 
hateful to her. And there she sat, hour after hour, beneath a 
great wide-spreading elm-tree, with clenched hands and knitted 
brows, thinking—thinking. And as she thought her face grew 
dark, and stern, and cruel; gradually the look of sullen grief— 
almost despair—faded away, and her features assumed an expres 
sion of such mingled hate, cunning, and triumph, that the very 
trees, and leaves, and flowers seemed to recognise something of 
evil in her, and shrank instinctively away from her, 

“Oh! if I could but do it!” she muttered, half aloud. “J 
must find some being to help me.“ And why should I not? 
Have I not borne sorrow and injustice all my life, why not she? 
Why should her life be all happiness, and mine all misery? But 
how am I to do it?—where find help?” 

And in the intensity of her wish she sprang up, clasping her 
hands on her fevered, throbbing temples.‘ 

“ Here!” answered a voice, so low as to be almost inaudible, 
and yet, withal, so disagreeable and repulsive, that Lurley started 
round with something like a shriek, and there, close to her, stood 
the figure of an old woman, so indistinct and misty, as to be 
scarcely more than indicated, but whose hideous features were so 
distorted with evil that they seemed barely human in form. 

“Who are you?—what do you want?’ whispered Lurley, 
trembling and shrinking back in terror. 

“T am here at your will—to do your bidding; what do you 
require of me?” 

“ Nothing! oh, nothing! I did not want you; you frighten— 
terrify me. Oh! have mercy on me and go,” said Lurley, 
dropping on her knees on the ground, and hiding her face in her 
hands, 

“ Go?” said the hag, with a laugh, advancing to Lurley, and 
grasping her wrist with her skinny hands. So you abandon 
your purpose ?” 
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“No,” answered Lurley, quickly; “but I will have other aid 
than yours. , 

«From some one less repulsive than I? You can’t; the doer 
of a foul deed must be foul—as I am.” 

«Then I will abandon it, rather than ask your help,” said 

ey, striving to get her wrist free. 

LW hat ” i the temptress, “ will you remain always as 
ou are—miserable, ugly, slighted, neglected, unloved, poor, and 
obscure?—while your sister 1s happy, beautiful, beloved, and a 
queen?—and all this for no fault of yours, but resulting only from 
the injustice of others; Why should you have nothing but 
curses, and Mora nothing but blessings? Why should your life 
be all cloud, your sister’s all sunshine? Why should she stand 
for ever between you and happiness? Why should she rob you 
of your love, and of everything that makes life ee and 
pleasant, and worth having? And you—will you stand quietly 
by and see all this? Will you see her usurp all the joys, the love, 
the fame, that ought to be yours—that would be yours but for 
her?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Lurley, springing to her feet, her chest 
heaving, and eyes flashing with passion. “I will not stand by 
and see all this—I will be happy in spite of her—I will accept 
your help—give it me.” 

“So so, I thought you would,” said the old woman, looking at 
Lurley in a way that made her shiver, and giving a mocking, dis- 
cordant chuckle. ‘“ Now, come with me.” 

And so saying she turned sharply round into a narrow, scarcely 
traceable path, which led deeper and deeper into the forest. 
Lurley followed at a little distance, still feeling too great a horror 
of her companion to walk nearer to her than was absolutely 
necessary. Several times she felt inclined to turn round and leave 
her altogether, when always returned the thought, “ And let her 
be a queen and his bride !” and urged her on with fresh strength. 
At first Lurley found the path they were pursuing very difficult 
to walk in—full of brambles and thorns, which ran into hes hands 
and feet, and hurt her face and tore her dress, almost tempting 
her at times to turn back; but the woman assured her with a 
sneer that soon she would cease to feel and be annoyed by them 
at all. And so Lurley found, for, after having walked some 
considerable distance, she began to notice the difficulties of the 
way less—the pain of the scratches she had received quite passed 
away, the thorns became blunted, and the bramble-bushes looked 
to her quite misty and far off, and at last they disappeared alto- 
gether, and the path widened and became quite smooth and easy 
towalk in. And then, to her great surprise, she noticed that the 
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old woman was very much more distinct and substantial-lookine 
than she had been, and not nearly so hideous or bent; in fact, she 
thought her rather pleasant-looking than otherwise, so that she no 
longer felt any horror of her, but went and walked by her side 
wondering how she could ever have thought her so repulsive. 
After an hour or two’s walking they came to a part of the forest 
so dense and thick that they could hardly see; but by keeping 
close to her companion, Lurley made her way without much iff 
culty, and presently it became lighter again, and she could gee 
that they were in a more open part. 

At last the old woman stopped at what appeared to Lurley an 
impenetrable wall of granite, but, to her surprise, a portion of the 
rock against which she was leaning gave way, and in another 
instant she found herself in a dark, narrow passage, at the far end 
of which glimmered a tiny point of light. 

“@h! where are we?” she cried, in a terrified voice, groping 
about in the darkness for her companion, who, calling to her to 
follow, advanced rapidly along the passage. 

Lurley obeyed, shivering with the intense cold which struck 
into her very bones from the damp, chill walls, and starting every 
now and again as their footsteps, echoing along numerous subter- 
ranean corridors which opened out in all directions from the one 
they were in, startled from their hiding-places innumerable bats 
and owls, which whirred past her shrieking as they went, and 
flapping their heavy wings sometimes in her very face. After 
walking for what seemed to Lurley a very long time, they arrived 
at the light which proceeded from a lamp that hung before a 
great door hewn out of the solid rock. Before this door the old 
woman stopped, took from her pocket a huge bunch of rusty keys, 
and selecting the largest, fitted it into the lock, and turning it, 
the door swung wide open, then taking Lurley by the hand, 
she pulled her in after her, and relocked it behind them, and 
without speaking, led her quickly through a very large and 
lofty hall, dimly lighted by a lamp suspended from the centre 
of the roof, which enabled them to see doors on every side similar 
to the one they had passed through, and also numerous other 
passages branching out in different directions, apparently leading 
further and further into the rock. Arrived at the further side ol 
the vault-like hall, the woman stopped, unlocked another door, 
and fastened it behind them as before. The room they had 
entered was circular in shape, and very large and lofty; in the 
middle was a table roughly hewn out of granite, on which were 
several pieces of parchment and implements for writing; around 
the table were placed a few curious-looking chairs, cut out of the 
same material; but with these exceptions the room was entirely 
without furniture of any kind. 
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« And now that we are here, what do you want of me?” asked 
the woman, seating herself on one of the chairs. 

But Lurley, instead of answering, was busily examining the 
chamber, or, at least, as much of it as the dim light would permit 
her to see. The walls were of rock, like the rest of this strange 
abode, and were so damp that the moisture was oozing from every 
crevice and cranny ; in several places she thought she could make 
out deep recesses, from whence strange eerie noises seemed to pro- 
ceed. Sometimes it was a sound resembling the growling of dogs 
or the roaring of lions; or, again, she fancied she could distinguish 
the clanking of chains, and deep sighs and groans; and then, 
again, there would be silence so complete, that she thought it 
must have been all her own imagination, when suddenly an odd 
low laugh, that sounded just behind her, caused her to spring for- 
ward and seize tight hold of her conductor in an agony of fear. 

“Oh, why have you brought me to this fearful vo Take 
me out, and let me go, I shall die if I stop here. What's that?” 
she cried, suddenly, stopping short, and peering affrightedly 
behind her, listening breathless, her eyes and ears at their utmost 

itch of tension. 

“ Never mind those noises,” replied the woman, “ there’s nothing 
here that will hurt you; and now, what do you want done?” 
But receiving no reply, she went on: “ You have a sister, who is 
more beautiful, more beloved, and happier than you are?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lurley, impatiently; “I don’t wish to harm 
her, but——” 

“You want the advantages she possesses, and are willing to 
deprive her of them. You love Prince Zoros; you wish to rob 
your sister of his love.” 

“No, no,” said Lurley, quickly, “not that; I only want him 
to love me more than he does her 2 

“And make you his bride?” added the woman, interrogatively. 

“Yes, I do,” cried Lurley, passionately, “and why should | 
not? Has Mora not robbed me? If she had been away he would 
have loved me,” she continued, her cheeks glowing and eyes 
flashing as she strove to justify her intention to herself. 

“Yes, he would have cared for you ; you have the right, and I 
will give you the power to win him yet,” said the woman, looking 
at Lurley with an evil expression breathing from her hideous fea- 
tures—for hideous they were, though Lurley had lost the power 
to see it. 

“Then for pity’s sake be quick, and tell me what I must do.” 

“Tell me first what you want done.” 

“Give me Mora’s face, that they say is so beautiful, and give 
her mine. Change us and our identities completely.” 

“Stop, stop, child, not so fast. You ask for more than I can 
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give. In face, in form, in colour, in all things physical I cap 
render Mora like unto you, you like unto Mora, but there my 
power ceases. I can change the shell but not the kernel, the bog 
but not the spirit. In all things moral Mora will be Mora gj 
and you will be yourself as you are. That is the utmost I cap 
do, will that satisfy you?” 

“Yes, it will, but how is it to be done?” 

“Leave that to me; sign you this parchment,” replied the 
woman, going to the wall, and taking from one of the recesses g 
long scroll covered with curious writings. 

Lurley took the scroll, and was preparing to sign, when she 
thought she heard her name, and turning quickly, saw in the dis. 
tance, kneeling on the ground, misty and indistinct, the figure of 
Mora, her hands clasped before her, and her blue eyes raised 
beseechingly to hers. 

“ Lurley,” said her soft, sweet voice—so softly that it seemed 
more an echo or a thought than a voice—“ you will not do it, 
you cannot do it. Oh, have pity! have mercy on yourself and 
on me!” 

“ Sign, sign!” broke in the old hag, leaning over her, and forcing 
the pen into her hand. 

“ No, no!” cried Lurley, starting up and flinging it away from 
her, “I cannot, I will not!” 

“Fool!” screamed the old woman in her ear, catching hold of 
her arm, and dragging her back as she was preparing to rush to 
her sister. “ Look there !” 

Lurley turned, and there nearer and distincter stood the form 
of Zoros clasping Mora in his arms, who was gazing up at him 
with unspeakable love and happiness written in her face; and 
behind them she saw herself, ugly, wretched, and alone. 

“ Now will you sign?” asked the witch, mockingly. 

Lurley, with a wild, triumphant laugh, went hastily to the 
scroll and signed, and as she looked up the kneeling figure of her 
sister grew more and more misty, and receded further into the 
distance, and at length with a faint, far-off moan, faded away into 
space, and Lurley and her companion were again alone. 

“ And now,” said the woman, “take this bracelet; when you 
wish the charm to take effect put it on, and not till then, and if 
ever you desire to put it out of your or any one else’s power to 
break, counteract, or remove the spell, destroy it, break it. When 
you have once done that, no fairy, no magician, however powerful, 
will ever be able to retransform Mora or you into what you are 
now.” 

Lurley, with an exulting look, almost snatched the bracelet from 
the woman’s hands, and in excited tones exclaimed: 
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«Thank you, thank you! I never can be grateful enough. 
What am I to give you in return?” 
«Give me?” said the woman, with an evil sneer, “ nothing 


5) 
w. You will pay me, sooner or later, never fear. Those who 


ait my aid always do, always must, it is a debt that cannot be 
cancelled. And now farewell, I would be alone; go, not by the 
way you came; those who enter here can never go back, they 
must always go on. You see that passage there to your right? 
Follow it, it will lead you into the forest, into a path you know.” 
And so saying she turned away, and walking to the other side 
of the vault, disappeared in the dark shadows of one of the 
recesses. Lurley, finding herself alone, and thinking her com- 
ion had vanished supernaturally, was seized with a panic of 
fear, and clutching tight hold of her bracelet, rushed for her very 
life along the dark, tunnel-like path that had been pointed out to 
her—rushed on without once pausing to heed the strange sounds, 
the ghostly footsteps that seemed to her excited fancy to be pur- 
suing her—rushed on sightless, voiceless, breathless, actuated only 
by a wild, agonised desire to get out of this place, to be once 


more in the free air of heaven—rushed on till she found herself 


suddenly in the green shady forest, when utterly exhausted with 
terror and fatigue she fell down insensible under the nearest tree. 
When she recovered it was quite dark; so dark that she couldn’t 
at first make out where she was, but as she sat up and listened, 
shivering, to the wild wind sighing and moaning like a soul in 
pain, among the trees, memory came slowly back, and she knew 
where she was and how she came to be there. Feeling for her 
precious bracelet, she started up and hurried on, groping her way 
as best she could in the darkness, for the night was stormy and so 
cloudy that the moon only showed herself at rare intervals, piercing 
the foliage and playing on the pathway with a pale, sickly radi- 
ance, seeming to Lurley to be in turns reproaching her, and 
veiling her face from her in disgust and sorrow for the evil thing 
which she had done. Her thoughts a strange mixture of pity 
and triumph, remorse and joy, her limbs icy cold and her brain 
on fire, she sped on through the night, till at last, utterly weary, 
she reached her home. 

“My dear child,” said her mother, as she went in, “ how late 
you are to-night, it’s near upon twelve o'clock. I sent your father 
and Mora to bed long ago. Where have you been, such a wild 
night as it is too?” 

“Oh, I went for a walk in the forest,” answered Lurley; “I 
lost my way, and that is why I’m so late.” 

“To the forest !” cried her mother; “ you should never go there 
after dark. hey say that evil spirits and witches haunt the place; 
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but, thank Heaven, you’re safe back. And now, my dear, ['m 
so tired I relly must go to bed. There’s your supper all te 
for you. Good-night.” . y 

And kissing her daughter affectionately she lighted her candle 
and left the room. 

Lurley was in the habit of wandering about by herself, and 
often stayed out till quite late, so nobody felt much alarmed aboyt 
her. When her mother had gone she went to the fire and warmed 
herself, and then tried to eat the nice little supper that was ready 
prepared for her; but it was of no use, she felt as if every mouth- 
ful would choke her, so she put the things away in the cupboard, 
and lighting her candle went up-stairs. As she passed Morg’s 
room she felt an irresistible desire to go in and look at her, to gee 
the face which she had only to put on the bracelet to possess! 
She opened the door very softly, shaded the light with her hand, 
and went and stood by the bed. Mora was asleep, her yellow 
hair was lying in wavy masses on the pillow, partly falling over 
one round white arm that was flung behind her head, and which 
looked like purest marble seen through a network of gold. 

“Yes, she is beautiful, very beautiful!” thought Lurley, bit. 
terly, “ but when I am like that he will love me. I know he 
will. It’s only her face he cares for.” 

And so thinking she stooped over her, and then, to her surprise, 
she noticed that the long brown eyelashes were wet with tears, as 
were also the soft, brightly-flushed cheeks; and as she was won- 
dering what could have caused them, her sister’s great blue eyes 
opened wide, and after staring at her vacantly for a second or two, 
she started up in bed, and flinging her arms round her neck, cried: 

Oh, Lurley, dear, ’'m so glad youre back! Where have 
you been? I’ve had such horrible dreams—why, see, I’ve been 
crying,” she added, smiling and wiping her eyes—* they were 
about you, too. I thought you were going to do something 
dreadful to me, and I begged and prayed you not, but I’ve quite 
forgotten what it was all about—something very stupid, I dare 
say. Why, Lurley, how cold and pale you are, you’ve stayed out 
too long and have caught cold. Sit down, dear,” she continued, 
pulling her on to the bed beside her, and twining her arms about 
her. “Oh, Lurley,” she went on, after a few minutes’ silence, in 
a low, tender voice: “I am so happy, so very happy, so happy 
that I think sometimes it can’t last. Do you really think he loves 
me very much, Lurley ?—as much as he says he does?” she asked, 
laying her soft cheek caressingly against her sister’s, and looking 
up inquiringly in her face; but Lurley pushed her from het 
rudely and harshly, as with heightened colour and angry eyes she 
answered : 
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«How should I know? What does it matter to me? You 

ht to know your own affairs best !” 

éLurley,” said Mora, looking at her with an expression of 

ined surprise, “ why do you speak so? What have I said to 
offend you?” Then a dim remembrance of her dream suddenl 
fashing across her mind, she continued, earnestly, taking Lurley’s 
hand in both her own, “ You never would do anything to hurt 
me, would you? You love me very much, don’t you?” Then, 
as her sister only turned away her face, she added, entreatingly, 
«Oh, Lurley, you never would injure me willingly, would you? 
Say you never will.” 

But Lurley, stung by these strange questions, started up, and 
cried passionately : 

“Hurt you! Why should I? How could I even if I wished? 
Have you not everything to make you happy? Are you not 
going to be a queen? While I—what power can I have against 
such as you?” 

And she broke into a wild laugh, when, seeing the wondering 
reproach in Mora’s tear-filled eyes, a sudden remorse for what she 
had done, a sudden pity for her sister, so beautiful, so happy now, 
came over her with a force only possible in natures as passionate as 
hers, and falling on her knees by the bedside, she burst into an 

ony of tears. 

‘a Oh, my darling!” cried Mora, what is it?—what have I 
one?” 

And taking Lurley’s head in her lap, she leaned over her and 
tried to soothe her and kiss away her tears, whispering to her 
every tender, loving nothing she could think of. But suddenly 
Lurley sprang up, and crying in an agitated voice, 

“Don't kiss me! don’t kiss me! I can’t bear it!” hastily 
snatched up the light and rushed from the room, leaving poor 
Mora to wonder and wonder, and finally to cry herself to sleep 
like a silly, loving, tender- hearted little creature as she was. 
As for Lurley, sleep was not for her; she passed a weary night 
fighting with herself, the bad and the good which were in her 
struggled fiercely together for the mastery, but the bad was the 
stronger; one by one the angels of mercy, and love, and pity 
took their leave, and left only in their place the unhallowed spirits 
of anger, hatred, and revenge; and the morning’s sun, rising in 
all its glory, and preparing to teach the world its daily lesson of 
unwearying love and duty, found her still more relentless and de- 
termined to put her cruel plan into merciless execution. Sleep 
being out of the question, she got up very early and went for a 
walk, during which she strengthened herself in her resolution by 
going over in her mind all the unjust inequality of her own and 
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her sister’s lot. When she went in every one was down and read 
for breakfast, and in return for Mora’s greeting, which was mas, 
than usual, she bade her the chilliest of good mornings, and gave 
her the coldest of kisses, 

Mora felt very much inclined to cry at this repulse of he 
caresses, but remembering that Lurley despised people who gaye 
way to tears on slight occasions, she restrained herself, and tried 
to be as cheerful as she could. But she could not be unhap 
long, for however unpleasant Lurley chose to make herself, she 
had always a great store of love, and hope, and happiness to {all 
back upon. The thought of Zoros, how great, and good, and 
beautiful he was, and how entirely she loved him, and how hard 
she would try to be a good wife to him and make him happy, was 
always present with her by night and by day, and enabled her to 
bear with patience the time that must elapse before she should see 
him again. Meanwhile Zoros had returned to the palace, and 
told his parents of the object and success of his journey. At first, 
they were exceedingly displeased, and refused to give their consent 
to his union with a simple country girl; but when his godmother, 
the fairy Hera, promised to give her a dowry and all things be- 
fitting a princess, they yielded, and agreed to the marriage, pro- 
vided she were everything that Zoros said. 

Delighted to find his wishes so easily granted, Zovos consulted 
with his parents as to the preparations which should be made fora 
reception worthy of their future daughter-in-law. A magnificent 
suite of apartments was prepared in the palace for the use of 
Mora and her sister, and another, equally commodious but less 
magnificent, for their parents, whom it was decided to invite to be 
present at their daughter’s wedding. Then the queen had four 
splendid travelling dresses made, and sent them to the cottage by 
a courier, who was to announce the speedy coming of the prince 
with his principal nobles to accompany them back to the palace. 
Two days after the messenger had started on his journey, the 
prince and his retinue set out, and proceeded at as fast a pace as 
their chariots and horses could take them. During this time the 
sisters continued their ordinary occupations, Mora, alternately, 
feeling wildly happy when she thought of Zoros, and puzzled and 
sad when she thought of her sister, who became colder and more 
estranged each day ; for the more Lurley was resolved to injure her, 
the more she came to dislike her, and to feel that she would really 
be justified in using her magi¢ bracelet. 

One day they were both at home—Mora working and Lurley 
sulking—when they were startled by the sound of a horse’s hools 
galloping along the road. The sounds grew louder, and came 
nearer, and at last ceased altogether belore their door. Mors 
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with flushed cheeks and beating heart, rushed to open it, cry- 
‘.¢: “Qh! mother, it’s Zoros come back !” 

& No, lady,” said the horseman, who had by this time dis- 
mounted, “ it is not the prince. I am his herald, sent to an- 
nounce his coming in state to conduct you—for you are Mora?” 
he said, glancing at her lovely face—“and your family back to 

” 


Mora felt for a minute disappointed, but, notwithstanding, she 
bowed courteously to the stranger, while her mother invited him 
in and offered him wine and refreshments, which, after having 
taken, he bade them adieu, first giving them the box containing 
the dresses, and saying that he should stay at some inn in the 
neighbourhood until the arrival of the prince. When he had 
gone the two girls ran eagerly to the box, and were delighted 
when they found what it contained—they with their simple village 
notions had never seen or imagined anything half so beautiful, 
and as the dresses were all equally magnificent, even Lurley for 
once felt pleased and satisfied, and as for the old people, they 
thought their future son-in-law more perfect and charming than 
ever, And now all the inmates of the cottage were in a constant 
state of excitement and expectation, thinking each day would 
herald the arrival of the prince, and feeling vaguely disappointed 
when night succeeded night and still they were alone. Mora would 
sit at her little window hour after hour, watching—waiting—her 
eyes sparkling at every sound that could be construed into the 
gallop of a horse. Liuurley, again, almost longed for his coming to 
be delayed, for she could not make up her mind as to when she 
should first wear the bracelet and commence the spell. Should 
she assume Mora’s likeness now, or wait until after they had gone 
tothe palace? But at length, after much debating, she resolved, 
actuated by a wicked refinement of cruelty, to let her sister at 
least have a foretaste of the happiness and the honours which she 
was never to enjoy. About a week had elapsed since the courier’s 
visit, when the much longed-for day arrived. At just about sun- 
set, the prince and his train of attendants entered the village, and 
amid the cheering and following of the admiring population, drew 
up their steeds and carriages before the cottage. The prince dis- 
mounted and bade his nobles and suite return to the village, and 
there bestow themselves and their horses till the morrow, when 
they would commence their homeward journey ; then bidding them 

ood-night, he entered the cottage and closed the door behind him. 

ora was the only occupant of the little sitting-room, where, from 
behind a curtain, she had been a hidden observer of all that had 
taken place outside. Zoros was delighted at having her to him- 

, and they weren’t nearly tired of one another’s society when 
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a little later, Lurley came in, not looking best pleased at fing; 
them together and alone. However, she recovered her temper and 
became quite pleasant and cordial when they told her that they 
were all to start for the court the next day. 

The next morning Mora rose with the sun, and went and bade 
her many friends good-bye. Last of all she went to the nook 
where lived Rille, who, on hearing that Mora was going awa 
perhaps for ever, burst into tears, and would not be comforted. 
Mora felt very unhappy, too, at the thought of leaving her littl. 
friend, but promised her that, if possible, after her marriage, she 
would have her to live with them at the court. Rille was a little 
consoled by this, and promising mutually never to forget one an- 
other, they parted, Rille repairing to a neighbouring elf’s house to 
tell her all about the grand wedding that was soon to take place, 
and Mora running home as fast as she could to attire herself in the 
queen’s present, and prepare herself for the journey. But fate 
conspired, nevertheless, against her speed; for just as she came in 
sight of home, who should she meet but Zoros, who had come out 
to find her, and who expressed and looked so much concern at the 
traces Rille’s and her own tears had left on her cheek, that she 
was obliged to delay a little to reassure him, and that couldn't be 
done without a great many pretty looks and speeches, which took 
considerable time. At last, after a great deal of fussing and 
bustling on the part of the old people, and a great deal of running 
about and last farewells on the part of the young, everything was 
ready, and the whole cortége departed palace-wards. 
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WOLVES AND FALCONS. 


Part I. 
I. 


THE FALCONRY. 


TnE so-called “ Morvan” is a district little known to tourists in 
France. It is a wild, hilly region, situated between the green hills 
and fertile plains of Nivernais and Berry, and the vine-clad slopes 
of Lower Burgundy. It abounds in game, and is in consequence 

pled by poachers. The gentry and the ating go hand in 
Pand in ne the laws; the one from necessity, the other from 
pride. The feudal ruins met with here and there on a rock or in 
a forest of chesnuts are inhabited by gentlemen who have become 
peasants, and who wear iron-shod shoes and leather gaiters. Only 
one wing of the old chateaux is generally inhabited, the rest is 
converted into barn and granary. With such a people, old family 
feuds and superstitious traditions are handed down intact, despite 
of revolutions, and many a crumbling ruin, within a mile or two 
of one another, give shelter to Capulets and Montagues. 

One foggy, rainy evening of October, 1847, a young man, whose 
dress betokened a Parisian, was wending his way along a narrow 
rocky path, with a precipice on one side, and heaths and shrubs, 
which clad the steep slopes of the mountains, on the other, trusting 
solely to the instincts of his good steed to convey him in safety, 
when he was suddenly brought up by finding that the pathway 
ended at a bridge of trees cast over a ravine, and that the said 
bridge was broken down. 

“Morbleu!” exclaimed the young man, “my dear uncles, 
gentlemen peasants of Morvan, might have sent me a guide to con- 
duct me to their den of wolves.” 

Getting down from his horse, he then turned, in anything but 


a pleasant mood, from the path, and sought for shelter in a kind of 


grotto, sheltered by rocks and trees. Gaston de Vieux Loup— 
such was the young man’s name—had been summoned from Paris 
by his uncles, Baron Joseph de Vieux Loup, Seigneur de la 
Chataigneraie, and Baron Antony of the same place, with the view 
of effecting an union between Gaston, only son of a brother who 
had perished in the service of the emperor, and Mignonne, their 
pretty little niece, daughter of another ‘brother, and to whom, in 
default of other direct issue, the two old barons intended to be- 
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queath, half and half with Gaston, the lordship, territories, ang 
groves of La Chataigneraie. The said Uncle Joseph had not 
neglected to allude in his letter of invitation to an old family feud 
which existed between the Old Wolves and their neighbours of 
the Chateau la Faticonniére, or of the Falconry—the family of the 
De Lancys—who were at that moment represented by a fair, 
high-spirited young lady, addicted to the masculine pursuits of 
hunting and shooting, and so resolute in upholding the rights of 
her ancestors, that she was not only the terror of the peasants of 
the whole chesnut district, but she had actually upon one occasion 
favoured one of the old barons with a charge of salt in his legs, 
The old Marquis and Marchioness de Lancy were confined to the 
house, and as to Albert, her brother, he was reputed to be as mild 
and peaceably disposed as his sister was the reverse. It was a 
saying with the family that Diana—better known by the qualifi- 
cation of “ Dragonne”—alone represented the De Lancys, and 
that her brother Albert ought to have been the lady. 

Gaston sat smoking a cigar and meditating upon these matters 
to soothe the discomfort of his houseless and supperless prospects, 
when he was suddenly aroused by the approach of a person sing- 
ing a hunting-song. 

“That voice,” said Gaston to himself, “is that of an adolescent; 
it is as soft as a girl’s.” And dropping his cigar, he joined in the 
chorus. 

Two dogs of Vendean race rushed up to the young man at the 
sound of his voice, and a moment afterwards a youth, neatly made, 
well dressed, and of moderate height, came forth out of the fog. 

“Upon my honour,” said Gaston to the boy-sportsman, “ you 
must permit me to compliment you. You have a charming voice.” 

«You are very kind, sir. te sing superbly yourself.” 

The youth made the remark with graceful timidity. 

“] beg your pardon,” continued Gaston, “for having drawn 
you out of your way, but the fact is that I am in a position of 
extreme embarrassment.” 

“T can imagine so, sir, for you seem to be a stranger in the 
country. You have lost your way amidst our rocks and heaths. 
May I inquire where you were going ?” 

Gaston was about to reply, when the fancy came over him that 
it would be as well to preserve an incognito, as by that means he 
might obtain some information regarding his uncles and little 
Mignonne; so he said he was travelling as a tourist, and had 
hoped to reach Saint Landry that evening. 

“That you would not,” replied the youth. Saint Landry 3s 
five long leagues from hence; but if you will accept a home, I can 
provide you with one for the night.” 
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«You are really charming,” exclaimed Gaston, delighted. “Is 
yout father’s house far from here?” 

« About a quarter of a league. If it were not for this horrible 
fog, we should see it from hence. One thing I must tell you, the 

th is very difficult. You must allow me to lead your horse, and 
you can follow behind.” 

This arrangement did not quite suit Gaston’s purposes, as he 
wished to get as much information as he could from his guide; so 
he kept along side, as well as the narrowness of the path would 

it. 

« Are there any old families in this neighbourhood?” . he 
ventured to inquire. 

“There are a few; two or three well-to-do, seven or eight who 
live like peasants. ‘The Old Wolves, for example !” 

« Who are they?” 

“Kind of gentlemen farmers,” replied the youth, with a con- 
temptuous expression. “Two old bandits who used to play us 
tricks, but I have taught them better.” 

“You frighten me, my young friend.” 

“ Sir, my name is De Lancy, and there is a mortal feud between 
the families.” 

“Well,” said Gaston to himself, “I have got into a pretty 
scrape. 1 am going to be the guest of my inveterate enemies. My 
guide is the son of the marquis, and, if he knew who I was, might 
assassinate me. 

Whilst thus meditating, they had reached the top of the hill, 
where the wind, sweeping the fog before it, permitted our traveller 
to see his guide’s features. ‘The sight caused an involuntary ex- 
clamation of surprise and admiration, for never did one of the 
limners who have attempted to reproduce the features of the 
Amazons of antiquity create anything so perfect or so expressive 
as the charming countenance of Dragonne de Lancy; for it was 
that young lady herself who was acting as guide to the Parisian. 
Dragonne smiled at Gaston’s manifest confusion, as he took off his 
hat and apologised for the familiar manner in which he had 
hitherto, from pure ignorance, treated the young lady. 

“Put on your hat,” said the fair Dragonne. ‘“ People here- 
abouts know me well, but you are a stranger, and must be surprised 
at seeing a girl dressed up as a boy, with a fowling-piece on her 
shoulder, Now, if you will be amiable enough to carry my game- 
bag, I will explain matters to you. But no, we will hang it by 
the pommel of your saddle, and give me your arm.” 

‘So saying, Dragonne took the young man’s arm without the 
slightest affectation, and proceeded with her story. Albert and 
her, she said, were twins; that is to say, they were also much 
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attached to one another, but as children Albert loved dolls, she 
preferred drums and swords. Early in life she adopted the male 
costume, as best suited to her habits. One day she and Albert me 
the old baron of Vieux Loup in their park. He was saying to 
his retriever that old De Lancy was laid up with the gout, and he 
could help himself to a little game. Albert was about to ryp 
away, but she accosted the old man, and bade him leave the park 
and not insult her father. Baron Joseph laughed, and said she 
was so pretty he would buy her a doll. Dragonne replied with g 
volley of stones, and actually compelled the baron to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

“You seem to hold these Old Wolves in great detestation,” inter. 
polated Gaston. 

“J should think so,” continued Dragonne, in a tone of con. 
centrated passion. “It isin the blood. Do you know that these 
two bandits of the Chataigneraie had an elder brother who served 
under the emperor? He and my uncle, the Chevalier de Lancy, 
a royalist emigrant, met, and my uncle was killed. My father was 
too old to avenge him. The baron of Vieux Loup has a gon in 
Paris; I have projected proceeding thither in my disguise and 
challenging him, that I may avenge the family honour.” 

“Indeed !” said Gaston, not a little taken aback. “ But, made 
moiselle,” he ventured to observe, * ought these old hatreds to be 
nurtured for ever? Would it not be better to bury them in 
oblivion as things of the past? You hate this young man without 
ever having seen him. Now suppose by chance that you should 
meet, and that he should love you?” 

“So much the worse for him if he did. But,” continued 
Dragonne, “let us drop the subject now. We are on an eminence, 
and there is the Falconry.” 

Gaston raised his head, and the wild and splendid panorama of 
rocks and woods, dominated by the old castellated mansion, made 
him for a moment forget the hatred which the fair Dragonne said 
she bore towards him. In another quarter of an hour they reached 
the chiteau. The horse having been given over to a stable-boy, 
Dragonne showed the way into the house. Everything, from the 
ditch, drawbridge, and court of honour, to the escutcheons and 
trophies of arms, that decorated the hall, breathed of feudality and 
knight-errantry. 

“Whom shall I announce?” inquired a valet. 

Gaston recovered himself sufliciently quickly to be able to 
reply: 

“*M. Charles de Launay.” 

“ Father,” said Dragonne, “I met M. de Launay in the woods; 
he had lost his way, and I proffered hospitality.” 
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The Marchioness de Lancy and Albert rose; the marquis was 
nailed to his chair by gout and rheumatism. Gaston expressed his 
deep sense of gratitude for the favour shown to him by the young 

and the family, and soon won the sympathy of his hosts, 
They talked of Paris and of politics, and Gaston so far fell in with 
the royalist opinions of the marquis, as to clinch the first favour- 
able impressions; Dragonne had withdrawn, and when she re- 
aeteel in a cherry-coloured dress, her long hair floating in 
Jaxuriant curls on her white shoulders, and her shooting~shoes ex- 
changed for satin slippers, Gaston could scarcely believe his own 
eyes. Indeed, so dazzled was he by the metamorphosis of a 
dashing neat-limbed young sportsman into a modest, graceful, and 
very beautiful young lady, that he with difficulty recognised the 
same person. 

Supper passed off most pleasantly. The marquis, notwithstand- 
ing his infirmities, possessed an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, and 
conversed with Gaston on the Empire and the Restoration. 
Dragonne alone was pensive, and at times absent. When Gaston 
was left to himself, in his bedroom, he could not help saying: 

“ Well, it would be strange if, coming into Morvan to wed m 
cousin Mignonne, I should fall in love with Mademoiselle de 
Lancy, the daughter of the enemies of my race. The story of 
Romeo and Juliet is, perhaps, not a fable after all.” 


IT. 


THE OLD WOLVES IN THEIR FASTNESS. 


GASTON did not, notwithstanding his fatigues, sleep well that 
night. Although too much of a Parisian to fall in love at first 
sight, he felt that he had never met with a young person with 
whom he had been so much struck as by Mademoiselle de Lancy. 
Her petulance was so. tempered by a good heart and by simplicity 
and candour, that with the masculine manners’ adopted with the 
dress, and which disappeared when she became herself again, it 
could be readily excused. She was, indeed, a charming person. 
The family were everything that could be desired; his uncles he 
could not help thinking might be neither so refined nor so hospi- 
table, and Dragonne might, he also thought, be successfully wooed, 
but for one terrible barrier—the hereditary hostility of the two 
families. So deeply had Dragonne imbibed these prejudices, that 
were he as beautiful as Antinous and as rich as Ali Baba, he felt 
that if she knew who he was she would hate him, and after full 
consideration of the whole matter, he felt that no alternative 
remained but to withdraw before it was too late. 
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Dragonne appeared next morning at breakfast in her shoot 
attire. She had made up her mind to give Gaston an orerpena 
pleasure; he should accompany her in an attack she had |g 
meditated upon a wild boar, with whose haunts she was acquainted 
She was not a little surprised, then, when the young man declared 
his intention of continuing his journey. Dragonne persey 
however, so earnestly in claiming his aid in so perilous an entep. 
prise as that of facing a boar in its den, that he decided upon g 
compromise. He would devote the next day to Dragonne, but he 
would seek for a lodging in the village first. Dragonne was 
obliged to yield, and she found a pretty cottage for him at the foot 
of the hill which was crowned by the crumbling chateau of the 
“Vieux Loups.” But Gaston returned to dine at the Falconry 
and after dinner, half-laughing, he said to Dragonne: 

“Do you know I have a fancy to pay a visit to the old barons 
at the Chataigneraie.” 

“Oh! what a horrible idea!” ejaculated the young lady, 

“They live like peasants, and they are so avaricious and go 
fearful of being robbed, that they dismiss their attendants every 
evening, bolt all the doors, and load all their guns.” 

“ Indeed !” observed Gaston, who was manifestly a little dis 
concerted. ‘“ Strange people to deal with.” 

He not the less on his return to his cottage at nine o’clock put 
his pistols into his pockets, and started for the fastness of the Old 
Wolves. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and although the 
pathway which led up to the old feudal fortress was tortuous, rocky, 
and badly kept, he did not experience any great difficulty in find- 
ing his way. Although barely ten o’clock, the place was shut up 
and all the lights put out, and it was only after some time that he 
made out a light smoke issuing from a square tower which, with its 
dove-cot, flanked the buildings to the north. The dove-cot was 
one of the last relics of feudal rights. 

“‘T will knock at that door,” he said to himself, and run the 
chances of been shot at as a thief.” 

Although the knock was followed by the barking of dogs, 
Gaston had to wait some time before he heard steps approaching, 
followed by the unmistakable sound of cocking a gun. 

“ Who goes there?” inquired a hoarse voice from within. 

‘A traveller, who claims hospitality.” 

“Then take the road to the left. It will lead you to the village 
where there is an inn.” 

“JT was told,” persevered Gaston, “that the barons of Vieux 
“— would be delighted———” 


“You were wrongly informed, then,” interrupted the voice; 
“we do not harbour vagabonds.” 
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« Not even if they belong to the family ?” 


9 


« We have no relatives in Morvan.’ 

«No, but you have sent for one from Paris, and you leave him 
‘sh with cold at your door.” 

to pers 4 _—. : ; . 

«Qh, oh!” said the voice, “can it possibly be our nephew? 
And so saying he put his gun aside and drew bolt after bolt. 

Never was a prison door more carefu!ly secured. Baron Joseph 
de Vieux Loup had a white cotton nightcap on his head, and 
having hastily drawn on a pair of breeches, his long shanks: were 
left exposed to the wind. But kicking two dogs, that exhibited 
manifest signs of hostility, out of the way, he hugged Gaston to his 
bosom, exclaiming: 

“My dear nephew, what brought you here at such a time of 
night? Come along, we will light a fire; [ will wake up Antony 
and Mignonne, and you shall have some supper.” 

So saying he led the way» and having lit an iron oil-lamp sus- 
pended in the chimney, Gaston was enabled to see that Baron 
Joseph de Vieux Loup, notwithstanding his strange costume, was 
a fine old man, whose energetic countenance bore a ayes of 
dignity, mingled with an expression at once of harshness and yet 
of good-nature. He had been received in what was manifestly 
hall, kitchen, and general room, but, with the exception of an 
olden oak arm-chair lined with Cordova leather and copper nails, 
furniture was scanty enough, and the walls were blackened by 
time. Over the chimney, however, was the shield of the lords of 
Chataigneraie, protected by a trophy of arms. 

“Warm yourself, my dear child,” said the old baron. “I will 
rouse up Mignonne, and your supper will be soon prepared.” 

“Uncle, I have before told you that I have supped. Do not 
disturb any one. Besides, I want to speak to you.” 

“Really! Stag’s horns! I hope the proposal made to you is 
not disagreeable.” 

“Not at all, uncle; but do you know where I supped this even- 
ing? At the Falconry, uncle !” 

The old baron jumped up from his seat. 

“Stag’s horns! supped at the Falconry. Do you not know 
the family traditions? or is it that, as a Parisian, you treat these 
hereditary feuds with contempt?” 

And tears of indignation rolled down the veteran’s weather- 
beaten cheeks. 

“You cannot,” said Gaston, “bear a deeper dislike to the 
Lancy’s, uncle, than I do. But yesterday I lost myself in the 

I was found by Dragonne, who spoke to me with disrespect 


of the barons of Vieux Loup. I felt as if I could have strangled 


her.” 
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“You have done a good thing, my dear nephew.” 

“Perhaps so. But a woman is still a woman, and we are, at ql) 
events, gentlemen. But an infernal project crossed my mind, | 
ruminated that the marquis was dying, that his son was a coward 
and that the only scion of the accursed race who could bring sorrow 
upon the old years of my very dear and excellent uncles was 
Mademoiselle Dragonne.” 

“Too true,” sighed Uncle Joseph. 

“TI said to myself that if this demon incarnate should happen 
to drown or hang herself, or even blow her own brains out, my 
dear uncles would be rid of a pestilence.” 

“ Ah, yes, very good, but exceedingly unlikely !” 

“Not at all so. I have the means in my own hands. She has 
taken a fancy to your humble servant. He will cherish the affec. 
tion until it becomes a real passion. He will hunt and shoot with 
her till she loves him, and then declaring to her his real name, M, 
de Launay will become M. de Vieux Loup, will wed his Cousin 
Mignonne, and Dragonne will, out of pure vexation of spirit, put 
an end to her hoydenish existence.” 

“ Bravo, my dear nephew, bravo! Stag’s-horns! but the plot 
is well conceived !” 

“But you must understand, my dear uncle, that in order to 
succeed, the secret must be kept. I must, for the present, continue 
to be M. de Launay.” 

“Only my brother Antony and Mignonne shall be in the 
secret,” replied the baron. 

Conversation was interrupted at this[point by the appearance 
of Uncle Antony himself, who embraced Gaston with as much 
heartiness as had his brother Joseph. But Antony was the 
living antithesis of his brother. He was a little fat man, 
with a belly like Sancho Panza, and a rubicund face with a per- 
petual smile upon it. Antony was a reading man, but the chief 
works he was versed in were those of Mademoiselle Scuden, of 
Crébillon, and of Madame Cottin. He cheered the long winter 
nights at La Chataigneraie by stories derived from his favourite 
authors, and of all these the gallant Saracen Malek Adel and the 
pious Matilda were his greatest pets. Talk of the Lancys or of 
Dragonne, however, and the little man became metamorphosed into 
a bellicose Falstaff, with his fist raised up to the ceiling. Nota 
day passed by but the brothers, who only agreed upon that one 
point, sent an imprecation across the valley to the crumbling walls 
of the Falconry, which still stood erect before them like an eternal 
nightmare. They would indeed have planned an act of incet- 
diarism, but they remembered that they were centlerien, and that 
as such they could not commit a disloyal act. 
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ITT. 


YOUNG WOLVES AND YOUNG FALCONS, 


Wuen Uncle Antony had been duly initiated into the Machi- 
avelic projects of his promising young nephew, it can be ey 
imagined with what wolfish delight he began to depict to himself 
the details of the proposed campaign. He would, indeed, have 
arranged beforehand every scene and act of the coming drama, 
had it not been for the appearance of Mignonne, who, hearing an 
ynaccustomed noise, had hastily dressed herself and hurried down- 
stairs. ae 

Mignonne was, as her pet name indicated, a charming young 

rson. Barely sixteen, she was so fair and delicate, her pretty 
f disclosed such white teeth, her cheeks bore such a peach-like 
blossom, and her hands and feet were so fairy-like, that although 
Gaston was in love with Dragonne, he could not help admiring 
his little cousin enthusiastically. When Mignonne was introduced 
she blushed slightly, but recovering herself she received Gaston 
with the warmth and cordiality of relationship. Gaston, on his 
side, whispered to his uncles that before withdrawing he would 
wish to speak with his cousin alone, and after the lapse of a brief 
time the old barons, pretending that they went to bed with the 
fowls, left the young people to themselves. 

“Now,” said Gaston, “call me cousin, and let us be like old 
frends. I have many things to say to you.” 

“To me?” ejaculated Mignonne, blushing, and unable to con- 
ceal her embarrassment. 

“You are aware,” persevered the imperturbable Gaston, “ of our 
uncles’ projects. They wish to assure the future of the family.” 
Mignonne listened breathlessly, but pale. ‘ You and I are their 
heirs, and they ought to have divided the inheritance between us. 
But they have not done so. They have deemed it necessary, to 
do honour to the name of Vieux Loup, that the nephew alone 
should inherit.” 

“They have done what is quite right,” observed Mignonne. 
“I willingly give up my share.” 

“Dear, pretty little cousin, that is not at all the question. We 
can be united, and then the fortune will be a joint one. You are 
pretty and good, and I will love you with all my heart, and do 
everything in my power to make you happy. But ‘you do not 
answer me.” 

Gaston had become so interested in the part he was playing, 
that he had obtained possession of his pretty covsin’s hand, and 
was looking very imploringly. But Mignonne, from pale had 
turned livid, and was only relieved by a flood of tears. 
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“T cannot,” muttered the young lady. 
“ Mignonne, I would not for the world give you pain, Tell 
’ 
me the truth. You love another? 

“T do,” Mignonne murmured rather than uttered. 

“ And your uncles know nothing about it?” 

“‘ Oh, if they knew their anger would exceed all bounds,” 

“ You love one who is poor, then, or of obscure birth?” 

“No, he is as noble as ourselves. But you are aware how m 
uncles detest the Lancys.” J 

“Tam, but I do not participate in their ridiculous hereditary 
hatreds.” 

Mignonne uttered a little exclamation of pleasure, and looked 
her cousin full in the face. 

“You love Albert de Lancy?’ persisted the latter, ¢Yoy 
deem yourself to be one of the most miserable of all the pretty 
girls in Morvan, and you do not know that you have a friend and 
a brother whose name is Gaston, and who, spite of family hatreds 
and prejudices, will so manage matters that you shall wed Albert 
de Lancy.” 

Mignonne could no longer restrain her feelings, but she cast 
herself with childlike simplicity and confidence on the bosom of 
he who had called himself her friend and brother. 

“But to insure success,” continued Gaston, “you must be my 
accomplice. Listen. I love Dragonne de Lancy.” 

Mignonne uttered an exclamation of joy and surprise, 

“Oh !” she said, “if she loves you too, this horrible family feud 
will come to an end.” 

‘¢ Alas! she loves me under a feigned name. I am only known 
to her as M. Charles de Launay. If she knew who I was all would 
be over. I must have more time, so you must be my accomplice 
in keeping the secret for the present, even from Albert himself, 
and I will keep yours.” 

Mignonne promised to keep the secret, and said she had faith 
in her cousin managing all for the best. This understanding 
come to, the young people separated, Gaston promising to retum 
at nine o'clock the next evening. 

Gaston was awoke early next morning by loud knocks at his 
cottage door. It was Dragonne, followed by the gardener, who 
carried her rifle, as also one intended for Gaston, Dragonne was 
charming in her costume as a sportsman, and her beautiful young 
face was radiant with pleasure at the idea of grappling with an old 
boar and its young porkers, with only one dog to rout it out, and 
no aid from gamekeepers or others save her young friend, Charles 
de Launay. 

Their way lay through the forest of chesnut-trees, which gave 
its name to the village and chateau of the barons of Vieux Loup, 
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and chesnuts in Auvergne and Morvan are to the peasantry what 
potatoes are to the Irish; and thence over the valley in which 
rolled the torrent of Nevers, to a still narrower and wilder valley, 
on the two flanks of which was the wood known as that of 
Verrigres. Gaston offered to carry Dragonne’s gun and game-bag, 
put she would not hear of it. 

“A sportsman,” she said, “never separates himself from his 
arms.” an 

Nay, she even insisted that she should have the first shot at a 
distance of ten paces. There was no arguing with this wilful 
oung person; she would have her own way. She interrupted 
deston’s recriminations by announcing that Fanfare was on the 
sent among the rocks and shrubs, and that in less than ten 
minutes they should hear something of the tusky monster. Nor 
was she mistaken, the dog gave tongue a few minutes after, and 
Gaston and Dragonne hurried on, each anxious to be the first to 
meet the rush of the ferocious animal. What was their annoyance, 
however, on reaching the cover, to meet only a young porker, 
which ran right at Gaston’s legs. Dragonne shot the brute dead, 
declaring that the mother would get away. At the same moment 
Fanfare issued forth from the covert pursuing another juvenile 
boar, and biting at its legs. Dragonne, as angry as the dog, took 
ashot at the retreating porker, and broke its thigh. ‘The little 
creature rolled over, filling the ravine with its discordant cries and 
gruntings. 

“This will never do!” exclaimed Dragonne; “the day’s sport 
will be spoilt with the noise.” 

And so saying she drew her couteau de chasse and ran forward 
to despatch the animal as quickly as possible. 

Dragonne had just lowered one knee, and was bending over her 
victim to put an end to its shrieks, when the sound as of a hurri- 
cane was heard in the wood, and the old sow, attracted by the 
agonised cries of its progeny, rushed forth right upon the young 
girl Gaston was so astounded as to be almost paralysed with 
apprehension. Dragonne must, he thought, be inevitably killed. 
Once, twice, he fired into the monster, which did not flinch at the 
first shot, but was rolled over by the second, but only to regain its 
feet, and with its head lowered to rush upon Dragonne with still 
greater ferocity. The young lady uttered a faint shriek, and was 
1 @ moment cast down beneath the animal, which made every 
possible effort to tear her to pieces with its formidable tusks. 

n threw himself upon the infuriated animal, and succeeded 
almost superhuman efforts in tearing it from off the girl's 
_ frame. Once more it returned to the charge, Gaston 
seized his gun, but it was unloaded, and the brute’s weight 
itin half. Stepping back a pace or two, he had still time to 
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draw his knife, and when the animal, half stupefied by rage gn 
wounds, made a last charge, he was enabled by a hasty side moye. 
ment to give it a death blow immediately over the shoulder-blade, 

This done, he hastened to poor Dragonne, who lay pale, covered 
with blood and faint, on the ground. Luckily, the monster had 
only inflicted a superficial wound on the fleshy part of the arm, 
Gaston lifted her up in his arms and bore her to a rivulet tha 
flowed amidst rocks and stones at no great distance. With the aid 
of fresh water she soon came to herself, but when she witnessed 
the consternation depicted in Gaston’s face, she seemed to forget 
at once the danger she had run, and to blush slightly at the strange 
position in which she had been placed. 

“T shall never forget that you saved my life,” she said, giving 
him her hand. 

Gaston imprinted so fervent a kiss upon it, that again the gi 
blushed, and changing the topic, she admitted she had felt fear for 
once in her life, but she was still more annoyed, she said, that, 
when she went heme, she had to announce a defeat instead of g 
victory. Gaston comforted her as he led her home, and the alarm 
of her parents at seeing her return pale, her arm in a sling, and 
her garments stained with blood, can be easily imagined. She 
was at once put to bed, her wound dressed, and Gaston was allowed 
to take a place by her bedside with the rest of the family. 








BEETHOVEN'S SONATA PATHETIQUE. 


Warr for sad even, when the sky’s fair smiles 
Fade into grey and pensive dreaminess, 

And bright realities do dwindle less 

Before the Thought that never reconciles 

The dead joy with the quick; and distant aisles 
Of the dim future seem to breathe distress 

And world-wide anguish, that no troubled guess 
Can round or fathom, and no hope beguiles. 
Then lift the grief, that through the day doth pine 
Its weary burden on thy heart alone, 

And with despairing passion swift consign 

Its form to where a thousand sorrows moan, 
Seeking pathetic Pity’s touch divine, 

And thou wilt learn the music’s undertone. 


Exztys ER. 
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THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J. E, CARPENTER. 
Book III. 

IV. 


SHADOWS OF THE PAST. 


MysTIFIED and excited as Hubert was, he could not have 
rejoined the party; he felt that in the heated atmosphere of that 
festal room he should have been stifled—his breath came short 
and thick—he must have space to breathe in. 

He therefore walked rapidly down to the banks of the Rhine, 
as Leopold had done in the old time, passing through the mists 
and the shadows, endeavouring to put into some consecutive order 
the incidents of the scene in which he had so singularly parti- 
cipated. 

How was it,” he asked himself, “that I recognised the 
baroness before she was pointed out to me? How was it that her 
voice was a memory, and her form familiar?” 

That he himself resembled her former lover in many respects he 
did not doubt. The records of mistaken identity gave ample 

f that there must be, moving about the face of the earth, 
undreds who resemble one another in form, voice, and feature. 
Viewed, therefore, in this light, the hallucination of the baroness 
would be perfectly comprehensible, if not natural; but why was it 
that several times during the interview he was similarly affected to 
her, and why was it that it required the strongest mental efforts 
on his part to prevent him from giving way headlong to the sin- 
gular influence that she seemed to possess over him?” 

These were the problems that he sought in vain to solve. 

With the peculiar bent of his mind he stood, as it were, a sane 
person on the threshold of a madhouse. The force of a real and 
palpable attraction, his love for Jessonda, kept him back ; but one 
step forward and the gate would have closed on him; association 
would have completed what imagination had began. 

As he wandered slowly by the viletichauiniot river the night 
breeze cooled his fevered brow, and he retraced his steps; by this 
time Rickert would probably have left the party. He would go 
to his house and await his return. 
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His friend had arrived before him, and was in much anxiety 


concerning him. 

“ This os been a strange adventure, Hubert,” he said; «the 
countess was greatly annoyed by your precipitate departure. What 
passed between you and the baroness?” 

“Do not ask me,” replied his companion; “ you know, you 
yourself pledged your word for my discretion.” 

“Yes, but then I was one of the party to the meeting.” 

“T cannot satisfy your curiosity; only, while the baroness 
remains, do not ask me to go there again.” 

“But I am in something answerable for your conduct,” said the 
lawyer, rather piqued. 

“T told you something would happen. I wished to stay away, 
but you only laughed at me. Do you know what occurred after 
I left?” 

“Yes; I will be more frank with you than you are with me, 
The countess and the physician went at once to the baroness; they 
found her recovering from a swoon, and talking the most in- 
coherent language. The countess returned to her guests and an- 
nounced that the baroness was suddenly taken ill. Thus she 
dismissed her friends, everybody wondering what it all meant, 
Then she wished to see you, but you were nowhere to be found, 
The servants said you were the first to leave.” 

“Yes, it was necessary. I felt that had I remained in that house 
I should have become as mad as she was.” 

“Then you do consider the baroness to be mad? That is the 
opinion of the physician.” . 

“It is the opinion of every physician when he fails to discover 
the cause of the aberration.” 

“ And that cause is known to you?” 

“You must not question me. All that I can tell you is, that, 
in the actual presence, the baroness and I must never meet. If 
she should remain here, 1 must place a thousand miles between 
us.” 

“ And you positively refuse to explain to me?” 

“Positively, until the time arrives that I can do so with safety. 
At present, the best thing that you can do is to go to bed and 
think nothing more of the matter. 

“ And you?” 

“T shall follow your example as far as going to bed is concerned, 
for I feel wretchedly weary, but whether I shall sleep or not # 
another thing. Good-night.” 

_ Good-night.”’ 

In the chiteau of the countess there was one chamber in which 
the lights were not extinguished that night. 
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Sitting by the bedside of the baroness, watching the effects of 
; draught which had been prescribed by the physician, 
Bertha gleaned in part, from the indistinct utterances of her friend, 
something of the scene which had transpired between her and the 
young artist. She heard her call her deceased brother by name, 
and of him as if an interview had very recently taken 
eo een them. She spoke of her approaching marriage, of 
bridal 























dress, of the unfinished picture, and their old walks 

by the banks of the Rhine. To any one but Bertha, these would 

have appeared only the indistinct ravings of a diseased imagination, 

but ieee they pointed out the root of her sorrow that would not 

be healed, that had grown and intensified by time, and now 
what ?—madness ! 

Yes; for though the cause was appreciable to the countess, the 
effect to the baroness, in relation to the world from which she had 
shut herself out, would, in fact, be so. 

Bertha felt that to that world she was so desirous of restoring 
her friend, she must henceforth remain an alien. She might 
awake to the consciousness of every-day life, she might even live 
outa prolonged and melancholy existence, but to take an active 
interest in what was passing around her, to share the joys and 
sorrows of others, to substitute for a buried past a love of the 
beautiful and true in the present, this she dared not hope for—that 
one fixed idea that had taken possession of her would shut out 

other, and to live thus a living death was madness. 

At last Geraldine succumbed to the opiates that had been given 
to her, and ;fell into a fitful sleep. ‘The countess called to her 
maid to take her place by the bedeide, and, without leaving the 
toom, threw herself upon a couch to obtain, if possible, a few 
hours’ repose. 

The physician had sent a draught to be administered to the 
baroness on awaking, and had promised to return early on the 
following morning. 

It was long past daybreak when the baroness awoke; she still 
— to 4 suffering and very weak, but she was more calm, 

h her mind still wandered. 

“Where am [?” she said; “ was it only a dream, or did any one 
visit me last evening? You here, Bertha! why is this?” 

“Hush, Geraldine, do not disturb yourself. You have been 

) ill, but the doctor says you will soon be better.” 
| “The doctor! Where am I?” 
“Here, at Bonn, dearest, with your friend Bertha.” 
| “Ha, his sister! And he was here last night, and she did not 
it.” 
“You must not agitate yourself, you must take rest, dearest.” 
Nov—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCXI. 2 0 
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“ Rest! no, no, no rest for me at Bonn. I always 
coming here. Send my maid to me, I must get up, and tell them 
to prepare the carriage.” 

“‘ But, Geraldine, it is impossible, you are too weak to trayel,” 

“T shall be stronger when I get away. Iam going to Vienna. 
I told him so, and he will come to me.” 

The countess was dreadfully afflicted, and turned aside ty 
conceal her tears. | 

“ Poor Geraldine,” she said, “it is as I suspected, she fancies 
she has seen my brother. Her reason has indeed fled !” 

As the baroness insisted upon rising the countess sent her maid 
to her, who assisted her to dress, but she was too weak to leaye 
the room. 

Shortly after the physician arrived, and, after a brief interview 
with Bertha, he attended his patient in her own room. 

“T can do nothing for her,” he said to Bertha, in an under tone; 
“it is rest and quiet that she requires, but still her mind should 
be kept amused. You must read to her, do anything to prevent 
her thinking.” 

‘‘T fear that is impossible,” replied the countess; “she js 
grieving for a loss sustained many years ago; her mind is con- 
stantly reverting to it.” 

‘“‘Yes, I see,” added the physician, very wise now that he had 
been himself enlightened, “it is a shock received by the nervous 
system from which she has never wholly recovered. As the frame 
gets weaker the mind acts in sympathy, and the malady becomes 
chronic. On other subjects she is reasonable?” 

“Up to yesterday, but now I have my fears.” 

“Doctor,” said the baroness, who had witnessed this consulta- 
tion, carried on in a remote part of the room, with alarm, “I 
hope you are not plotting with my friend to keep me here. How 
long am I to be a prisoner?” 

“That depends upon yourself, madame; if you will be calm 
and not agitate yourself, I see no reason why you should not be 
about again in a few days; it is only strength that you require 
I shall prescribe some draughts to be taken occasionally, and the 
careful nursing of the good countess will do the rest.” 

“Then you think in the course of a few days I may be strong 
enough to travel?” asked the baroness, earnestly. 

“Yes, we should hope so; it may be possible.” 

“ There is nothing impossible to the mind that wills to do. 1 
will get stronger. You shall see, doctor.” 

“‘(Good,” replied the physician, who in his matter-of-fact pro- 
fessional way saw in this remark only an expression of willingness 
to abide by his instructions. “We doctors can do nothing with 
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out our patients’ assistance, absolutely nothing. I shall have the 
honour of visiting you again to-morrow.” ' 

The physician retired with the countess to write his prescrip- 
ai A very bad case,” he said to her; “ gradual softening of the 
prain. Must be kept up. Tonics and a glass of good wine two 
or three times a day, and left to herself as little as possible.” 

As he stepped into his carriage he said to himself: 

« A case of chronic lachrymary, resulting from having nothing 
to do and all the year to do it in; common only to rich people. If 
the baroness had had to earn her dinner before eating it, she 
would not have been afflicted by it.” 

The countess returned to the baroness. 

“Bertha,” said the latter, “I am stronger already. In three or 
four days at most I shall be ready to set out; but this delay would 
have been necessary anyhow, since I have changed my plans.” 

« Changed your plans! Then you will not remain among us?” 

“Jt is impossible. I shall return to Vienna. I wish you to 
send for my agent, that I may give him instructions. He must 
proceed there at once and make every preparation to receive us.” 

“My dear friend,” pleaded the countess, “we will talk of this 
hereafter. We will not be separated again. Until you are strong 
enough to endure the fatigue of a journey you will remain here. 
When you are well enough to travel I will accompany you; we 
will not again be parted.” 

The baroness insisted that her agent should be sent for, and in 
the course of the day she was able to receive him in the countess’s 
boudoir. 

The instructions he received were to proceed at once to Vienna, 
take a house—the baroness’s old residence, if possible—and to leave 
a staff of servants in charge of it, awaiting their mistress’s arrival. 

The interview with her agent over and these instructions given, 
the baroness appeared more satisfied, and her mind seemed to re- 
cover its ordinary tone. She did to all appearance grow stronger, 
her spirits seemed to rally, and when at the end of a week she 
announced her intention of proceeding by easy stages to Vienna, 
the physician had nothing to oppose to it. 

On the ninth day after her interview with Hubert she set-off, 
accompanied by the countess, whom no consideration could induce 
to leave her early friend, linked as they were by associations of 
mutual suffering and sorrow. 

In the mean time the countess had sought an interview with the 
lawyer, Riickert, and had ascertained from him that Hubert was a 
total stranger to the baroness as well as to the information, which 

heard with great satisfaction; that the young artist was, if not 
202 
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engaged to, at least a suitor to the hand of the daughter of he 
rotégé, Johaan Zwick, the old and faithful friend of her long. 
oo brother. 

The Baroness Rosenthal had also requested the attendance of 
Riickert at the chateau, and had a private interview with him of 
some duration, but what took place was not suffered to transpire, 
The countess hoped that it had been some such explanation ag the 
lawyer had given to herself, but the countess was wrong, 

Had the baroness decided upon remaining at Bonn, the countess 
had a scheme for furthering the union of the young couple, and of 
inducing them by an irresistible argument—to wit, a handsome 
dowry—to reside elsewhere. She dreaded the effect that another 
meeting, even a casual one, which might occur at any moment, 
when the baroness might be taking an airing in her carriage, be. 
tween her and Hubert might have upon her friend. As it was, 
no present danger presented itself, and she left matters to take their 
ordinary course. 


A TRUCE IN LOVE. 


How speeded the wooing between the young couple? 

Since the night of that singular interview at the countess, 
Hubert had redoubled his attentions to Jessonda; his fondness for 
her had probably increased, but still his fits of passion were fitful 
and intermittent. He had become more abstracted, and occasionally 
more melancholy, than before; and there were times when her 
presence seemed a reproach to him, and he would shun her. Oa 
these occasions he would pursue his solitary walks by the old river, 
and he seemed to take a delight in shutting himself out altogether 
from the world, as though an intercourse with it was to him pain 
ful and unendurable, and from which he could only obtain relief in 
the most perfect solitude. 

There were certain spots, too, in the neighbourhood to which 
he felt himself irresistibly attracted—spots that seemed to him like 
old familiar places. It might be, he thought, of his very earliest 

ears; but yet he had never began to remember them until 
lately 

A desire, too, to work at his easel with more assiduity than 
before seemed to have come upon him, as if a fresh motive to at 
quire excellence in his art had taken possession of him, but what 
that motive was he failed to divine. ! 

It happened that among the mementoes of his late master, which 
had been given to him at the dispersion of Leopold Sternembergs 
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effects, Johaan Zwick possessed a folio of lis early drawings; slight 
and unfinished sketches they were, but the honest house-painter 

‘zed them, for they were chiefly those that had been made under 

is own eye, by the road-side, during that journey when they set 
out together, - striplings as they were, to seek their fortunes in 

ide world. 
That Johaan should lend this portfolio to his lodger, an artist 
himself, was very simple and natural. Hubert, engaged with his 
own work, had not, however, devoted to them any particular 

One evening, about a month after his visit to the countess’s, he 
was looking over them carefully, when his eye fell upon a slight 

il sketch of a young girl. He took it up; his attention be- 
came riveted. Where had he seen that form before? Yes, they 
were—strange fatality—the features of the baroness—at least, her 
features as they had at one moment appeared to him; and then he 
remembered her words: “ You remember how you promised to 
finish my picture.” Was this chance? Was this only a co- 
incidence? He took up the sketch again and placed it so that the 
light might fall upon it. In a few moments a strange dizziness 
seemed to seize him, and he fancied that he saw the baroness, pale 
yet smiling, standing before him. It was only a dream, perhaps, 
for when Hubert recovered his consciousness his lamp was burnt 
out, and he sat alone in the dark. When he relighted his lam 
there was nothing but the slip of drawing-board, with the slight 
sketch of the young girl, before him. 

“I must make a picture from this sketch,” he said, “or I shall 
never be able to paint again; the form will come between me and 
every other object that I attempt; it will be as the unwritten idea 
in the poet’s brain that excludes all others till his pen has made it 
everlasting. I cannot banish it from my mind until I have fixed 
iton the canvas. Strange that I should light upon this slip of 
card that bears so strong a resemblance to that mysterious woman, 
and yet it may not have been intended for her, but it seems like a 
preordained command that I am irresistibly compelled to obey.” 

As a consequence of the scene that had taken place between 
Hubert and the Dutchman on the evening of the ball given by the 
countess, a further explanation had taken place between the former 
and his landlord, Johaan Zwick. On this occasion Hubert had 
not hesitated to explain his pretensions boldly. Johaan had ascer- 
tained that the affection of the young couple was mutually reci- 

ted; he had consented to receive Hubert as his future son- 
in-law, and had told him that an ample dowry would crown their 
wedded love. The apparent neglect of Hubert, the evdent 
Uneasiness of Jessonda, and the singularity of the young lover’s 
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manner began, therefore, to cause him some anxicty, more 
ticularly as his wife continued to encourage the advances of 

rich Dutchman, and the affair had constituted the first real differ 
ence between them. F 

Vexed with her lover, if not disappointed, Jessonda had be. 
come at times very petulant, and one evening she gave’ way to 
one of those little outbreaks uf temper which young ladies who 
feel themselves slighted are. apt to indulge in, and which ex. 
torted from Hubert singular revelation. That it did not lead 
to an irreparable rupture between them, only the fear that she 
should be obliged to marry the sugar-baker, whom she detested, 
prevented. 

The family were assembled in the parlour behind the shop, 
Hubert was sitting moodily in the chimney corner, smoking his 
meerschaum ; and the Dutchman had also dropped in on the plea 
of smoking a Pipe with his neighbour, but in reality to feast his 


oy eyes on Jessonda, of whom he could only obtain an occa- 
sional glance through the clouds in which the whole party were 
enveloped. 


We dare say this scene will appear very shocking to our English 
lady readers, and to the young ones especially so, but the German 
ladies are used to it. Travel in a German railway carriage, my 
fair friends, and you will not only have ocular, but olfactory, 
demonstration of it. 

The party had been a singularly silent one. Margaret was 
employing herself with some needlework; Jessonda reading; 
Johaan and Foulkes had talked a little “shop,” but for the most 
part their attention seemed to be devoted to the clouds they were 
creating. Hubert sat gloomy and ruminating, not listening nor 
offering any remark. 

Suddenly Jessonda threw down her book with a slam. 

“Really, Hubert,” she said, looking towards him, “you are 
more amusing than ever; why don’t you say something?” 

Now the circumstance of being told to say something constitutes 
one of the most awkward positions in which a man can be placed. 

What could Hubert say to Jessonda and his rival sitting there 
before him? 

“Why don’t you go out?” she continued, in the same taunting 
tone; “it is a fine night; have you no engagement? It 1s some- 
thing wonderful that we should be honoured by your company.” 

“What do you mean, Jessonda?” stammered the young artist; 
“you know I am nowhere happier than where you are.” 

“You make a little happiness go a long way,” she retorted; 
“pray don’t stay at home on my account. If you were not here 


I dare say Mynheer Foulkes would find his tongue.” 
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Having, as she imagined, killed her two birds, Jessonda resumed 


be BO a” said Hubert, rousing himself, “I have not deserved 


this; why should I go out?” 

«Oh! you know best—perhaps to call on some of those fine ladies 
met at the countess’s; they seem to have turned your head, for 
haven’t been yourself ever since.” 

Hubert felt the truth of this remark ; he had, latterly, neglected 
Jessonda, but he dared not reveal the cause; besides, his affection 
had not diminished in consequence. 

«You do me a great injustice,” he continued, “ and I feel that 
Towe both you and my good friends an explanation.” 

Jessonda burst into tears. Were her worst fears then about to 
be realised—did Hubert no longer care for her?” ; 

Johaan began to look very red and angry; his wife cast a mean- 
ing glance at the Dutchman, as much as to say, “ Now we shall 

” 


«T don’t know what you will think of me,” Hubert commenced 
—“J don’t know what I think about myself, only lately I have 
been strangely depressed—perhaps it will soon pass away; but a pre- 
sentiment that 1 am about to encounter some danger, or some 
trial, has taken such strong possession of me, that I combat with it 
in vain.” 

“This is all nonsense,” said Johaan, “ you look as strong and 
hearty as ever; what do you dread—that you are about to die?” 
“T have no such fears,” interrupted Mynheer Foulkes, opening 
his sleepy eyes and looking towards the Frau Zwick. “TI do not 
want to die until I have some one to whom [ can leave my lands 


and tenements.” 

“T-hope you are convinced now?” said Margaret, turning to 
her husband. 

“T don’t know what to make of it,” he replied; “but I am 
convinced of nothing, only that Hubert has been working too 
hard lately, and his nerves are a little out of order ; he had better 
see a doctor.” 

“Tt would be useless,” said Hubert; ‘my bodily health was 
never better, and for my faculties I have lost none. I even seem 
to have acquired additional power. Why should I conceal it 
longer? Certain spiritual manifestations have presented them- 
selves to me, which influence me, though they do not affect any 
act of volition; added to these, I experience sensations that, in 
spite of the will, seem to withdraw me from the world and give 
me a special sense of being here and elsewhere at the same time.” 

“Tam sure I don’t exercise any influence over your will,” said 
Jessonda, pouting. 
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“Tt is all a parcel of nonsense, to excuse himself from |ik 
somebody better,” added Margaret; “have nothing more to do 
with him, my child, no good can ever come of it.” 

“ There may be something in it for all that,”’ remarked Jo 
superstitious from his youth, and rendered more so through his 
intercourse with his former master. “ Let us hear what he has got 


to say.” 

6“ i have already said more than I intended,” said Hubert, “ ang 
I fear that you will all look upon me as a mere visionary; but jt 
is not so. I know that it is idle to give way to these dreamy 
fancies, and that they unfit me for society, but they will be 
transient, or you will soon know the worst; but do not let them 
part me and Jessonda—do not deprive me of hope. With some 
thing to look forward to I shall have a strong motive for grappling 
with and overcoming them. I speak before your neighbour 
because, though he has professed a liking for Jessonda, he knows 
that she does not care for him, and he is too honourable a man to 
take an unfair advantage.” 

“ All is fair in love and war,” interrupted the Dutchman; “it 
is a proverb that holds good all over the world.” 

" By all that is fair, then,” said Hubert, “ let him supplant me. 
What I ask is, that you will not compel her to accept his hand 
until we mutually release each other from our vows.” 

‘A pretty one-sided proposition,” said Margaret. “ Then 
Jessonda is not to be allowed to change her mind?” 

“She will not change her mind. You will promise, will you 
not, dearest, that whatever may happen, you will remain faithful 
to me for twelve months, and L on my part, swear that I will not 
marry, or even exact a promise of marriage from another, during 
the same time.” 

“ But why, Hubert,” asked Johaan, “ why this formal com- 
pact? You are both young enough to wait for several years before 
you marry.” 

“ Because,’ answered Hubert, solemnly, “I wish to have some- 
thing on my conscience that will bear mh and oppose another 
influence.” 

“Then you do love another,” said Jessonda, passionately. “Go! 
I release you at once. What! wait while another is making up 
her mind! Ah! you do not know me.” 

“ Jessonda, I swear to you that I have no thought of marrying 
another; it is only a dream, a shadow that is haunting me. Oh! 
ask me no more, for I cannot make you comprehend what I do 
not understand myself.: Only trust me, have faith in me.” 

“T will wait, Habert, for twelve months, though it may be 
twelve months’ mourning for a love lost that I had once thought 
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own; but you ought not to have asked that, for so light a 
my I should wait for you.” 

&«Goot,” put in the Dutchman, “ she is a girl of spirit. I shall 
wait too—I shall wait.” 

&My dear Jessonda,” said Hubert, taking her hand affec- 
See § “it is all I can expect. I hope before a twelvemonth 

shadows will pass away from me; be assured, dearest, that 
we shall be united if——” i a a 

«Tf!” exclaimed Jessonda, flinging his hand from her. “If 
what?” i 

«Jf [ retain my senses. 

And he sat down and covered his face with his hands, 

« Poor boy—poor boy,” said Johaan, “it is so like——” But 
his wife interrupted him by a sign expressive of silence, and he 
concluded: “So like an old friend that Margaret and I knew 

” 


‘“ Dear mother,” said Jessonda, “ Hubert is ill; there cannot be 
anything serious in all this, it will be better to humour him.” 

a like her mother, had not a — of romance in her 
disposition ; she had been attracted to Hubert by his good looks, 
flattered by his attentions, so much more delicate than those of 
the uncouth Dutchman, and her natural good sense had caused 
her to have a high appreciation of his artistic talents; moreover, 
he seemed so much more refined and appreciable than any of the 
young men she had come in contact with. In disposition they con- 
trasted strongly, but it was this that, in all probability, attracted 
them to each other. 

“T will humour him on one condition,” said Margaret, who 
feared to exert a direct opposition in Hubert’s evidently excited 
state; “and that, perhaps, will make peace between me and 
Johaan.” 

“There’s a dear, good mother.” 

“Stop, stop, wait till you hear me out; if you don’t marr 
Hubert at the end fof the year, you shall agree to accept the hand 
of Mynheer Foulkes.” 

“That I may safely promise,” said Jessonda, “ for I do not think 
Hubert wishes to give me up, and as Mynheer has proposed to 
half the girls in the town already, he will be sure to be married 
by that time.” 

“No, no,” said the Dutchman, “I may have proposed to one or 
two, but I did not lofe any as I do you. I shall wait, I shall 
wait, and then you will see that I shall be the truest after all.” 

“TI don’t know what to think of all this,” said Johaan, who had 

e very uneasy. 
“Father, have no fear for the future,” replied his daughter, 
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going up to him and kissing him, “I have not; besides, it ip 
make you and mother good friends again.” 

“Yes, for a twelvemonth, perhaps, but if I thought Huber, 
meant to play you false, 1 would rather see you married to twenty 
sugar-bakers.” 

Though Hubert was overwhelmed by the excitement he ex 
rienced, he had not been an inattentive listener—he possessed in 
fact, that strange duality of mind, perfectly understood by phy. 
siologists, and which, far from denoting madness, actually gives 
evidence of the strongest intellect. 

“My dear good friend,” he said, rising and leading Johaan by 
the arm into the shop, “let me have a dozen words with you in 
private; you have been very kind to me ever since I came her, 
and, though a stranger to you, we seemed, as you have sometimes 
said to me, to be old friends from the first.” 

“Yes,” said Johaan, taken off his guard, “it was the likeness,” 

“The likeness !” 
nal Yes, the likeness you bear to—some one I knew twenty years 

"« And he was an artist?” 

“Yes, yes, how did you know that?” 

“No matter, it is a secret, and I have given my word not to 
reveal it. Would to Heaven I could, for what you have now 
said makes me doubt, even more than I have at times lately, my 
own identity.” 

“Hush!” said Johaan, “don’t let them hear you. I know 
what you mean; it is almost the only subject that my wife and I 
quarrel about—except, indeed, lately, when she sticks up for the 
pretensions of your rich rival.” 

“Herr Zwick, I know how much I am indebted to you for 
your good offices in being my friend in respect to Jessonda. Can 
I be such an ingrate as to attempt to deceive you? Or, put it 
from a worldly point of view—for you have confided to me that 
you will bestow upon your daughter a dowry that will place us 
far beyond the reach of want—can it, then, be to my interest to 
forsake her? Do not believe it. If this danger, of which I have 
a presentiment, does occur, it is because I would not involve 
Jessonda in it that I wish to delay our nuptials for twelve months. 
By that time it will have passed away, or I shall have no more 
love or hope for anything.” 

“No hope?” 

“No, for I shall have lost my reason.” 

Johaan pressed the hand of his young friend as they re-entered 


the —r¥ 
“Well, well, we shall see, we shall see,” he said, sadly. 
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&Yes, we shall see,” said his wife, coming forward; “I know 
the fickleness of men.” . 

«Of boys, Madame Zwick, of boys,” cried the big Dutchman; 
«Aer pretty Jessonda will be mine'vife after all. I shall wait, I 

ait.” 

Set lighted his lamp preparatory to retiring for the night, 
and held out his hand to his rival. 

« We are friends, Mynheer,” he said, “ since we are both parties 


to the truce.” 
«Ah, yes, very goot friends; I shall even ask you to my 


wedding.” ; 
«And I ask you to mine; you will not forget the engage- 


ment ?” rae 
« Ah, no, mine will be this day twelve months,” said the Dutch- 


man. 

«J shall be there,” answered Hubert. 

The two shook hands, and Hubert bade his landlord and land- 
lady good-night. Then, approaching Jessonda, who stood near 
the door, he was about to take a parting salute, but her mother 
anticipated him and pulled her away. 

« Wait till the truce is over,” she said, as he went out. 

“Very goot,” said Mynheer Foulkes, “now I will go and see 
if all the lights are out in my warehouses, for I do not trust to 

resentiments. Goot-night, mine dear little wife that is to be.” 

Following Hubert’s example, the Dutchman tried to snatch a 
kiss, but this time Jessonda ran away of her own accord. 

“Wait till the truce is over,” ot said, laughing; “this da 
twelve months, Mynheer, will be time enough for you to think 
about it.” 

“Ha, I shall wait, I shall wait,” he replied, as Jessonda made 
her escape. 

She returned in another moment to relight her candle. 

“What now?” asked her mother, sharply. 

“Nothing, mother,” she replied, laughing, “ only that absurd 
Hubert has blown out my candle.” 

Whether the Dutchman thought the truce had been broken we 
cannot pretend to say, but he looked very chap-fallen as Jessonda 
again darted out of the room. 






































A MORMON’S LAY. 


Anp Brigham Young they say must die! 
Yet ere he does, you take my word, 

Mormons shall “ know the reason why” 
(To paraphrase a verse I’ve heard). 


I am a Mormon! nor ashamed 


To own my credence in my creed, 
Maligned, misunderstood, and blamed: 
Yet for all that the truth indeed. 


Nor coming to this British Isle, 

The land whence my forefathers sprung, 
Can I forbear to speak awhile, 

My fellow-countrymen among. 


Midst deserts vast and wild and drear, 
Where late the savage Indian trod, 
A doméd temple stands: ’tis there 


We Mormons humbly worship God. 


Around the fane a city thrives, 
A human hive of working men, 
No useless drones waste there their lives, 


As waste theirs here the Upper Ten. 


But simple honest sons of toil 

Throng through its streets, on labour bent, 
And in the culture of the soil 

Spend all their efforts and are spent. 


Lo! blooming like an Eden see 


The land of Utah! Paradise 
Could hardly fairer look or be! 
Tis thus the earth we “ Mormonise.” 


But stop. I know what you would say, 
‘“‘ Not here the canker in your creed, 
Polygamy should be your lay, 
If you would write a lay to read.” 


Ah well! as down your streets I pass, 
And meet the women that I meet, 


Who bear the impress of their class, 
Methinks not very hard the feat. 











A Mormon’s Lay. 


The canker in your social state 
Is plain; no need for me to tell 
The Earfal evils that await 
The land where such can flourish well. 


And ere you blame our marriage laws, 
And sneer at customs strange to you, 
Were it not better first to pause, 
And weigh the justice of your view? 


In sainted Abram’s old world days, 
Whilst Solomon the wise was king, 

When David sung his song of praise, 
Wives many were a sanctioned thing. 


And still throughout the antique East, 
Where half the human race is born, 
That usage never once has ceased 
Which Western nations treat with scorn. 


Yet when through Eastern streets you stray, 
Midst Utah’s groves you come and go, 
No faded doves, with glances gay, 
Flaunt as they flaunt in Pimlico. 


For me and hundreds like to me, 
I own a single loving wife, 

Small is my praise: alone could she 
With any blessing gild my life. 


But in the homesteads of the West 
Both purity and love abound, 

And wives and husband both as blessed, 
As in this English land are found. 


Nor tamely will our people see 

Their homes despoiled by brutal force ; 
We English worship liberty, 

Mormons will not survive its loss. 





FRANCIS BASSET. 









































BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 


XXI. 


THE VERDICT. 


IMMEDIATELY after Malone left the witness-box, Mr. Abjon 
declared that they had no further evidence to produce, and that 
the case for the Crown was closed. The court now adjourned for g 
short interval, and on resuming was addressed by Mr. Bullion on 
behalf of the prisoner. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, we have now arrived at the stage of . 
this important case when it will be my duty to make a few remarks 
on the evidence brought before you by the Crown. You heard 
the opening address of my learned fmend, and the compliments 
which he thought it consistent with his duty to pay you; but con- 
sidering, gentlemen, that no one in this court for a single moment 
doubted your integrity, or your thorough capability to discharge the 
important duties imposed upon you, I confess that, in my humble 
opmion, my learned friend’s remarks were out of place, and must 
be taken in by you, gentlemen, cwm grano. salis. My learned 
friend apologised for taking you back fifteen years in order to give 

ou a thorough insight to the prisoner’s character.’ Fifteen years 
is a long time, and fifteen years’ good character is not to be de- 
spised by any one. Does my learned friend forget that it is little 
more than fifteen years since he and I were at college together? 
In those days we could not cast a stone on the prisoner’s career, 
and if the public thought proper to do so, my learned friend and 
myself ought to stand first shot. 

‘“‘ As you are aware, the prisoner at the bar received four acres 
of bog land from the late Mr. Fosbery, then owner of the Boyds 
ville property. So far back as 18—, if I tell you that the four 
acres did not represent a perch of land, you will consider my 
statement paradoxical; but the fact is, gentlemen, several years 
passed over before the prisoner saw anything save a large pool of 
water, which he tried to lessen every year. I need not tell you 
how diligently he must have worked to reclaim such a swamp, 
how difficult to make such land arable and productive, but those 
difficulties yielded by degrees, and very soon after, Mr. Fosbe 
died the new landlord, Mr. Aster, served the prisoner wit 
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notice to quit. I merely mention this, gentlemen, in order that 
you may see that there was some reason for the prisoner making 
use of strong language to the party who served him with notice. 
[don’t mean to justify the prisoner in using such oe 
no matter how hard laws may pute on any particular ¢ 
maintain that as long as they stand on the statute-book they should 
be strictly observed. My learned friend has not been wanting in 
attaching very great importance to the prisoner’s words, and if he 
has failed in showing you the design of malice prepense, it is not 
from the want of effort on his part. Gentlemen, lechind at the 
circumstances of the case with the eye of reasonable men, it is 
hardly fair to expect the meekness of the lamb from one in the 
_— position when he heard he should have to leave in a 
ified time. 

“The few idle words were soon forgotten, for in the course of 
a week after he promised Mrs. Phillips to leave quietly; and to 
show you that he was not unmindful of that promise, he after- 
wards declared, when twitted at the cooper’s shop, as to his fear in 
resisting the law, that he had passed his word to ain Phillips, and 


should not break it for a thousand pounds. I can’t see how my 


learned friend can attach such importance to words used under 
trying circumstances and in the heat of the moment, when there 
is not one vestige of proof that he uttered a single threat towards 
his landlord.” 

Mr, Bullion now entered on the evidence of the police con- 
stable, scouting the notion that Brady was fully aware of his visit, 
and prepared to give himself up. He pointed out the absurdity 
of such an idea, even by the very words used by Mr. Abjon. 
The-other evidence was very freely and ably handled; he de- 
scribed the witness Malone as a miserable sneak in the dark, who 
roasted his shins before honest men’s hearths, trading in their 
secrets by participating and encouraging their follies; he pointed 
out the different inconsistencies in his evidence, and ridiculed his 
deafness and want of memory when it suited his purpose; he 
described him as a tramping crocodile, who brought his hypo- 
eritical tears to every wake in the county regardless of any per- 
sonal knowledge of the deceased; a horse-leech, who preferred 

g on human blood rather than do an honest day’s work, the 
sneaking anthropophagus of the neighbourhood; and, finally, 
called on the jury to dismiss from their minds every particle of 
his evidence. The learned gentleman now attacked the weak 

~ of the prosecution with great vigour, and concluded as 
ollows: 
“Gentlemen, I have only a few more words to say ere I place 
€ prisoner’s case in your hands, Only yesterday, two witnesses 
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volunteered to give evidence which I may safely say would g08 
lung way to disprove the assertion made by Malone that the pri- 
soner was present at the barn; those parties, for some reason ag 
yet undiscovered, can’t be found, and the prisoner’s case shal] 
appear before you with that point uncontradicted; but the convict 
Maguire, if his voice could reach this court from the broad Pagific 
Ocean, would tell you that he was present at the barn and not the 
risoner. [I shall, therefore, gentlemen, leave the matter to your 
ind consideration. I yield to no man in an earnest desire that 
life and property should be protected by the strong arm of the 
law; but, gentlemen, there is a limit to everything; the hand of 
justice, like the oscillating pendulum, moves from side to side 
without encroaching on either, and takes no cognisance of human 
exigencies; the country may be in a disturbed state, 
crime may be on the increase, but the prisoner at the bar demands 
that even-handed justice to be meted forth to him as if such g 
state of things did not exist. Don’t allow yourselves to be carried 
away by the eloquence of my learned friend, whose words, like a 
magician’s wand, light up the course he wishes you to pursue; 
remember that behind that vivid picture there is the stern reality, 
the life of a human creature at stake without a particle of direct 
evidence, a trumped-up case from end to end, and ask yourselves 
is it not better—yea, a thousand times better—that ninety-nine 
guilty men should escape punishment rather than one innocent 
man suffer?” 

The learned gentleman here resumed his seat. 

After some few remarks to the counsel at both sides, and a word 
to the high sheriff, his lordship left the bench; it being six o'clock, 
the evidence for the defence should stand over until the followin 
day. The jury were handed over to the sub-sheriff, who receiv 
strict injunctions from his chief that he was not to lose sight of 
them until they appeared in court the following morning, A 
wing of Donovan’s Hotel was soon cleared of its occupants, and 
the twelve jurymen were closeted for the night, with every 
comfort, including the sub-sheriff’s company and two policemen, 
who acted as guards of honour outside the door. Corney Malone's 
services were no longer required, and there was no reason why 
such a worthy subject, who gave his evidence so well, should be 
under the surveillance of the police and supported by the county. 
After the day’s proceedings concluded, he was congratulated by 
his new friends; even the sergeant of police, who would scarcely 
look at him previously, declared, with a warm shake-hands, that 
he was proud of him. 

“Faith, he was great to howld his own in the teeth of the 
counsellor.” 
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“One of the turnkeys, who was also loud in his praise, declared 
that such were the fruits of being in proper society for some 


Malone received these adulations with beaming eyes and beat- 
ng heart, eh at the same time that they all suffered enough 
this blessed and holy day for their country. 

« And you, now, gintlemin,” addressing the turnkeys, “have had 
nothin’ but kays in your hands all this day, come and take a drop 
of the crathur into your stomachs, for deer knows you want it after 

day.” 
Those collateral branches of the executive government were by 
no means followers of Father Mathew. To hear the fraternity 
discuss the merits of whisky, one would fancy yo never locked 
upatippler, or read from the charge-sheet the diflerent perform- 
ances ti under the heading “drunk and disorderly,” but that 
it was some elixir of life in the hands of a village quack—some 
t discovery of the alchemist likely to turn this mortal frame 
into a perfect self-acting machine endowed with a Ap many motory 
power. To say that those gentlemen could not draw the line 
which divides the elixir of life from the fire-water of the Indians 
would be a sweeping insinuation, more especially as it has been 
hinted that some had a capacity in an inverse proportion to the 
depth of their purses; but we must not include Corney Malone 
among them. He was partly intoxicated from the praise he re- 
a on every side, even from Larry M‘Coy, the landlord, who 
ve Corney and his friends a description of “ marshal law” under 
the Duke in the Peninsular war. 

“Faith, ye may talk as you like, gintlemin,” said the veteran, 
“of penal laws, linch laws, habis corpis, and right acts, but sure 
they're all child’s play compared to ‘ marshal law.’ Sure, war no’ 
the Duke himself going to shute me and me corporal for stealing 
achickin between us outside the town of Badajos? Eh, that’s 
‘marshal law’ for you, and no mistake. Sure, if we had lived 
until the next morning, we would have been stone dead as sure as 
Thowld this noggin in my hand; but, faith, it happened lucky 
enough to be on the 6th of April, 1812, and after getting our 
sentence there war a lot of general officers rode up to the Duke, 
and then rode back agin in haste. ‘Faith, saysI to myself, 
‘there is something up.’ So I began making my sowl. But.by- 

-bye there war a great stur, and our coloured-sargent ran past. 
‘Join in, M‘Coy,’ says he, ‘at once. What are you doing there? 
You ought to be with your company.’ ‘Faith,’ says I, ‘I am 

my sowl as hard asI can.’ ‘ You can do that afterwards,’ 
- ‘You'll be shot as a dasarter if you don’t join in at once. 

Care going to storm the town. ‘ Faith, never say it twice,’ 

Nov.—VoL. CXLIX. NO. DCX. 2 P 
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says I. SoI looked round and seed no guard, so off J Went to 
join my company.” 

“ Well,” said one, “ you only stopped a ball sooner.” 

“Faith, I did, and two of them now, but sorra a ball stopped 
me.” 

“Well, I wonder now, did the Duke ever find it out? gaia 
Corney. 

“The d—1 a one on me ever axed him.” 

During the discussion carried on by the company relative to law 
in general, and martial law in particular, Corney and his friends 
managed to consume a moderate quantity of the crathur. It 
effects were not perceptible except in his desire to leave and join 
some of his old friends, in order to conciliate them. Two hou 
previously a visit of the kind would be postponed for an indefinite 
time, but now flattery and whisky combined were more than a 
match for his discretion. Accordingly, after the next toast, he 
took leave of the company, and repaired to a shebeen-house 
generally known as the Broken Bottle. 

“Why, how does the world use you now, Mrs. Casey?” said 
Corney, attempting to embrace the buxom widow, proprietress of 
the Broken Bottle, as he rushed into the kitchen of that notable 
establishment. 

“Oh, glory be to the Lord! God betune us and all harm. Isit 
you, Corney Malone?” said the woman, crossing herself. “ Don't 
come next nor near me, or it will be worse for you.” 

“ Well, here now, I won’t. But tell me this now, like a darlint. 
Where are all the boys?” 

“ At the back of the house, of course. Where else would you 
want to have them?” 

“ Here, bring us in a quart, Nelly astore,” said he, placing a few 
silver coins on the table. 

“ Now, Corney Malone, you ain’t coming here with yer blood- 
money,” said the woman, tossing back the coins to him i- 
dignantly. ‘The d—l1 much luck or grace I'd ever have agin. 
If you go in to the boys it will be murder, and nothing short of 
it. So mind, [ tell you.” 

“ Why, then, you are very sharp with your tongue now, Nelly; 
and a poor boy only did his duty. Sorra a ha’porth else now.” 

“Eh, then, Corney Malone, not judging you, your duty is al 
one side, like the handle of a can.” 

Mrs. Casey’s counsel did not prevail much with the over 
excited witness. He made his appearance the next instant among 
his old friends. 

There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, sat several men, over 
whom the bans of the law were suspended, and on whom Corney’ 
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madden nee had anything but a salutary effect. Very soon 
ery of “ Murther! murther!” was heard, flllowed by A ase 
of glasses and crockery, and the next instant the late visitor rushed 
through the little kitchen, pursued closely by his quondam friends. 
He contrived to outstrip his pursuers, who were joined on the wa 

the Carrabeg and Dromry boys, until they reached Donovan's 
be where the scent became totally lost. There was a cry on 
all sides that he entered the hotel. The stag (informer) would 
be found there, if not quarry just as suitable for the rioters. Some 
stones were now hurled at the hotel windows, and the next instant 
a body of the more adventurous entered the hall and rushed along 
the corridor to the apartments of the jury, where they were 
vey by the two policemen with af i their side-arms, The 
rioters demanded the jury, and while the parley was going on, 
preparatory to giving them up, a strong body of police attacked 
the rear-cuard, and the entire number yielded at discretion. 

Such was the upshot of Corney Malone’s visit to the Broken 
Bottle. But what a dreadful blow to the cause of the wretched 
man whose life now hung in a balance. All the able advocacy of 
Mr. Bullion was now scattered to the wind; it would be impossible 
to disconnect him with the Whiteboys. Malone’s evidence, which 
on some points admitted of very grave doubt, would now be 
credited by every one of the jury. This feeling pervaded all con- 
nected with the defence, as Mr. Bullion declared the shouts of 
those criminal lunatics echoed the prisonex’s death knell. 

After such a riot, many people supposed his lordship would 
comment next morning on so shameful a proceeding, and the 
crowd which surrounded the main entrance to the court was much 
in excess of the previous day. 

Mr. Justice Black took his seat on the bench at ten o’clock, and 
Brady’s trial was again resumed. 

Timothy Whifler was the first witness. He gave a detailed ac- 
count of the conversation which occurred in his shop, and distinctly 
heard the prisoner assign as a reason that he should give up his 
place quietly, his promise to Mrs. Phillips. “ They were all poking 
their fun agin him about being so soft with them.” 

“With whom ?” 

Pela your honor, with the agent and process sarver, and the 

Mr. Bullion: “The prisoner was not pleased ?” 

"No, sir.” 

“What did he say?” 

“ : . 

He said as how he was afraid of nobody.” 


“Was it then he said he had a dark drop of blood in him?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
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“ And when he raised his hand to any one it would not fall like 
a cat's paw?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ What did you understand him to mean by those words?” 

“ Why the very thing I mean myself, when I tell them if 
rouse my dander I will give them more than they bargain for.” 

“Did you think at the time he intended violence to any one? 

“ Sorra a bit in throath.” ’ 

“You met the prisoner gomg home on the night of Mr, 
death; did you oe to him?” 7 Bi 

“No, sir. I only seed him on the turn of the road.” 

“¢ Had he a gun on his shoulder?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Had he anything?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You are quite positive it was not a gun?” 

“Faith, sir, it war a spade, and no mistake. Sure, your honor, 
I can tell a spade from a gun any day in the year.” 

The witness was cross-examined by Mr. Abjon. 

“Your name is Timothy Whifler?” 

“Yes, sir; but I am called Tim by gentle and simple.” 

“Well, Tim.” 

“Thank ye, sir; it looks pleasanter like.” 

“What are you?” 

“T am a widow man, sir.” 

The Bench: “ A what?’ 

Mr. Abjon: “ You mean you’re a widower?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Abjon: “The witness means he is a widower, my lord. 
What is your business?” 

“‘ A cooper, sir.” 

Mr. Abjon now entered on a most elaborate cross-examination, 
now and then fairly perplexing the village politician; but towards 
the end his coolness returned, so as to enable him to give a few 
return cuts to his tormentor. 

“Was there no reason for Mr. Aster’s name being mentioned 
often in your shop?” 

“No, sir. Only a bit of pastime. Sure we talk of everybody, 
even the great big ‘ Russian bear.’ ” 

“Can you tell me what hour it was when you saw the prisoner 

ass the turn of the road, as you call it?” 

“‘T can’t tell to the minit.” 

“Can you tell to an hour?” 

“T can give a guess, your honor.” 
“ Had you a watch about you?” 
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“Yes, sit.” 

«Was it going?” 

«Faith, it was, like myself, going slow.” 

«Would it be ten o’clock ?” 

&Jt might, or eleven for the matter of that.” 

«Why you seem to have no idea what hour it was?” 

«Faith have, sir. I know it wasn’t morning.” 

& What brought you out at that hour of night?” 

«Why two small firkins.” ; 

“Come, answer my question. What business had you out at 
that hour of the night ?” 

«Why my own, and nobody else’s business.” 

«“ What was that business?” 

«Jt is this way, your honor, James Carey was going to the 
Cork market by break of day, so I brought up the firkins to be in 
me Then you were coming home at the time you saw the pri- 
soner?” 

«Yes, sir.” 

“Had James and you a drop before parting?” 

“Yes, your honor, a small sample just to keep out the cold 
like.” 

“ And you saw the prisoner with something on his shoulder?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tt was very like a gun?” 

“T should think it was more like a spade, sir.” 

“Have you ever seen the prisoner with a gun?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Was it at night?” 

“No, sir, on a Sunday after mass.” 

“Did he carry it on his shoulder?” 

“No, sir, in his hand.” 

“Did it not appear strange for the prisoner to carry arms on the 
Lord’s Day? ppe g P y 

“Why, your honor, the crows ain’t particular whose day it be.” 

“Then you think he had the gun in his hand to frighten the 
crows ?” 

“The very thing, sir.” 

“Ts it a common practice to carry arms to frighten the crows?” 
“Why, no, your honor; some boys can manage without.” 

“Are you one of them?” 

“Faith, no, sir, I must give them a flash from the pan afore 
2 = but a look from your honor would do without powder 

ot.” 


This answer caused a laugh at the expense of Mr. Abjon; even 
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the austere countenance of the judge approached a smile, which 
continued until the witness was dismissed from the box, 

Mrs. Phillips was the next witness. She gave evidence ag to 
the prisoner’s character, his promise to leave quietly, and his gyb. 
sequent visit to her house. 

On cross-examination she acknowledged her dread of viol 
and that was one of the reasons she offered the prisoner a house 
on the Fairy Lawn property. 

James Egan, the blacksmith, whose evidence was given in g 
nervous, hesitating manner, need scarcely be mentioned in detail, 

Philip Downey, another witness, declared that the Shannon 
flooded over on the day of Mr. Aster’s death, and some of Brady’s 
turf was carried away; that was what kept him so late in retu 
home. He went home by nightfall, but the prisoner said he 
would have to stay for two hours after. 

The remainder of the evidence for the defence was of little 
importance, and soon after twelve o’clock the case for the prisoner 
closed. 

Mr. Abjon had now the right to reply on the whole case, and 
no sooner had the last witness departed, than he stood up to 
address the court. He held in his hand a few slips of paper con- 
taining some brief notes of remarks made by Mr. Bullion durin 
his address for the prisoner, and for nearly two hours a crowd 
court listened with marked attention. Never did the learned 
gentleman speak with more telling effect on his audience, or im- 
press more forcibly his views on the jury. Step by step he 
carried them through the whole case, now and then turning aside 
with a gentle and incisive answer to some of Mr. Bullion’s 
remarks. There was no mention made of the previous night's 
riot—nothing which might lead one to suppose that he wished 
to press the case against ‘the prisoner. With his usual forensic 
eloquence he described the state of the country if such crimes 
were allowed to crop up with impunity, and resumed his seat 
after thanking the jury for listening so patiently and attentively to 
the remarks which he felt himself bound to make. 

Mr. Justice Black now laid down his pen, and, collecting his 
robes around him, directly faced the jury. Every one was anxious 
to hear his lordship sum up the evidence, but he took no notice 
of the breathless excitement which ensued. He rubbed his hands 
two or three times over, moved his wig to one side then to the 
opposite, and, in a voice scarcely audible to any one save the jury 
and the first row of reporters and counsel, explained the indict 
ment, and how far it could be substantiated by the evidence. His 


lordship’s remarks were rather monotonous after the florid ele 
quence of Mr. Abjon, and though he told them that they were 
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banish from their minds certain matters urged by the learned 
for the Crown as evidence, it was yet quite evident that 


to 


, Mr. Abjon made a very great impression on the jury. For an 


hour and a quarter Mr. Justice Black continued to unravel the 
evidence, and concluded by telling the jury that it would afford 
him great pleasure to answer any question, or explain any 
ont, which they in their individual or collective capacity should 
consider doubtful. ; 

The jury now retired, and another case was called. Few people 
left the court, and if the long, languishing glances cast on the 
door they entered could be taken as a criterion, the suspense 
which pervaded the entire court could only be set aside when 
that door opened to proclaim the prisoner’s guilt or innocence. 
Which would it be? ‘T'wo hours had passed away, and yet that 
door was not seen to open: the slightest noise in the gallery, even 
a look from the judge in that direction, caused the most intense 
anxiety. At last the brass handle of the door was seen to move, 
and presently the twelve jurymen issued forth. The stillness of 
death now reigned through the crowded court. The prisoner was 


“prought up and walked calmly to the front of the dock, when 


the awful word “ Guilty” resounded through the court. When 
asked if he had anything to urge why the sentence of death 
should not be pronounced against him, he replied in a calm, reso- 
lute voice : 

“No, your honor, nothing for myself; but, perhaps, you'd 
look to Biddy and the children, your honor.” 

Before the prisoner had finished, a woman stood up, as if b 
main force, on the front bench, and pulling off the red shawl which 
covered her bare arms, she held it in her hand in a most maniacal 
manner. 

“No, Darby, may that bit be my last that ever crosses these 
lips, or those of my children, from your murderers !” 

d before the officer of the court could reach her, she fell 
senseless among the crowd. 













































AN OLD YARN. 
I, 


“Jack, I’m going to India!” 

“You're going to—— No! that would be too hot. Humbug, 
old man.” 

“*Pon my soul I mean it, though.” 

Such is an extract from a conversation which passed between 
Jack Deveril and his chum, Ralph Herriot, as they stood in the 
reading-room of the Rag on a bright May morning in 18—, 

“Look here, Jack,” continued the last speaker, “ I’ve a 
an exchange into the Sixtieth at Benares, and I’m booked by the 
next steamer from Southampton. Im sick and tired of town!” 

“Ralph, you're the biggest fool I’ve come across since that night 
I met you ai Lady S.’s ball. I thought then I had discovered the 
greatest idiot in England. I find I’ve not.” 

“ Who was your idiot, Jack?” 

Jack Deveril turned a peculiar look upon the speaker, and, 
bending forward, whispered in his ear: 

“Clare Ashton.” 

Ralph started slightly, and a painful expression crossed his face 
as, with a sigh, he said: 

“Thanks, Jack. I know you mean kindly. But—but— 
Well, don’t mention her name again—at least.to me—and—and 
—good-bye—good-bye, old fellow. Don’t think me a fool.” 

ith which words he crossed the room, and walked quickly 
from the club. 

Jack Deveril watched his friend as he passed the windows down 
the Mall, and, when he had seen the last of his back, turned round, 
and muttering something that sounded very like “stupid owl,” 
took up the first paper he came across, and was soon deep in the 
mysteries of the Leader. 

Meanwhile, Ralph Herriot, walking briskly down Pall-Mall, 
turning up St. James’s, soon reached Jermyn-street, crossing which 
he entered Cox’s, and proceeded to the rooms he had been occupy- 
ing there for several weeks while on a stay in town. Going up to 
the bell, he pulled it with a jerk, which set it ringing for the next 
half-minute. 

At the summons there entered one of the waiters, demanding 
Ralph’s wishes. 

“ Brandy-and-soda.” 
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«Yes, sir. Here, sir, or in the coflee-room?” added the 


eit 

“Yes, sir.” eas 

With which he vanished, leaving Ralph standing opposite his 
contemplating the face and form which had been epsom 

oc for his name, or rather to which his name had been 


Well!” at length he muttered, after a pause, “I wonder why 
she refused me. It isn’t for my looks.” None knew better than 
himself that there were few handsomer faces to be met with west 
of Temple Bar. “It isn’t for—— No, it can’t be that. I’vea 
mlendid account at the bank, good horses, good house, fine hunt- 
ing a. Ah! I suppose it’s the old yarn—some one else on 
the cards 


Such were the thoughts and words of Ralph Herriot. Whether 
were well founded or no remains to be seen. 

e waiter returning with the brandy-and-soda, cut short all 

further ideas of anything but the object now before him on the 


“Morris!” said Ralph, after a long pull at the effervescing 
iquid. 

" Sir!” answered the individual addressed, who rejoiced in that 

patronymic. 

“Pm going away. Tell the landlord my rooms will be vacant 
at the end of next week.” 

The waiter looked a little astonished, but not deeming it ex- 
lent to inquire into reasons, simply answered, “ Yes, sir!” and 
the room. 

When he was gone and the door closed, Ralph took a chair, 
and, drawing up to the table on which his desk was lying, pro- 
ceeded to write a letter, for which purpose he first selected a sheet 
of paper, crested and monogramed, also a pen, which he was most 
ed in mending and trying before fad wnt himself to writing. 

Yhen he had satisfied himself as to its capabilities, and composed 
his mind to his subject, he began as follows: 


“Cox’s Hotel, Jermyn-street, May, 18—. 

“Drar Miss AsHTon,—I dare say it will surprise you a little 

when I tell you I leave England to join the Sixtieth Rifles, now 

stationed at Benares, in India, having exchanged into the second 
on of that regiment. 

y motive I need not trouble you with, but only mention in 

my note to you the reason which has prompted me to write. As 

my me is short in this country, only, in fact, a few days, I should 
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much like before leaving to do myself the pleasure of calli 
more at your house. Knowing you are often engaged during the 
day, I have taken the liberty of writing to ask when, if you will 
allow me to come, I might find you at home, Hoping your 
mother is well, with kind regards to her and yourself, 
“T remain, sincerely yours, 
“RALPH Herrior” 


When he had read the letter through he placed it in an envelo 
sealed and directed it, then, taking up his hat, sauntered out of ie 
hotel, on his way dropping the note into the post-box of the 
hotel. 

We will pass over a period of a few hours, during which the 
above-mentioned letter had been delivered and an answer returned 
to the writer, stating that Miss Ashton and her mother would he 
very glad to see Mr. Herriot any time he might like to call be 
tween twelve and three on the following day. Ralph having read 
the epistle, unlocked a despatch-box lying on the table in his room 
and extracting a bundle of letters tied round with a small blue 
ribbon, undid it, and placing the letter he had just received among 
those already composing the packet, tied them all up together 
again, replacing them in the box, which he locked. 

“To-morrow for the last time,” he said—* the last time before 
I leave home, England, her, perhaps for ever. Once more I shall 
ask her, and then if she still refuses, Pll leave her and all connected 
with this love which I have learnt to nurture, only to turn it with 
bitter, bitter pain against myself.” ¥ 

On the morrow, at the hour appointed, Ralph duly presented 
himself at Mrs. Ashton’s house. He was ushered into the drav- 
ing-room, in which was seated a young lady, alone. 

We will not describe her—it was Clare Ashton—but simply 
rest content with saying she was what we hear termed by men “a 
devilish fine girl.” 

When he had saluted Miss Ashton, Ralph, at her request, took 
a chair, and then commenced the following conversation: 

“T am thankful, Miss Ashton, you were so prompt in answering 
my note, for my time being so short, delay would have left me 
perhaps unable to see you, however much I may have wished it” 

“ No need of thanks, Mr. Herriot. I always answer letters im- 
mediately ; it saves a great deal of worry often afterwards.” And 
with a slight alteration in her tone Clare added, “I hope you will 
excuse mamma not coming down to see you; she is rather un 
but she told me to express her sorrow at being unable to wish you 
good-bye, and every success in the new life you are going 


undertake.” 
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There was a painful expression which played about the speaker’s 
face while she uttered the last part of this sentence, but in the 
pause which followed, all trace of any emotion which may have 
shown itself was quickly lost. 

Continuing after Ralph’s assurance of his regret at being de- 
prived of the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Ashton, and her consequent 
inability to wish him good-bye herself, a fact which he secretly re- 
‘iced ut, as it gave him the opportunity he desired of being alone 
with her daughter, she said : 

« And now may I ask why you are changing regiments and in- 
tend leaving England?” 

As Miss Ashton put her question she turned her full blue eyes 
on Ralph, and, steadily looking him in the face, waited for Lis 


TE ie Ashton,” began Ralph, with a voice a little low, and 
earnestly returning the look which met his own—“ Miss Ashton, 
you ask me a epainy the answer of which fills all my life with 
misery, that makes my past a wretched blank, my future an ever- 
living curse—you ask me to tell you why I leave the land I have 
loved to think of as my home, the faces that I have counted dear, 
everything that has ever had a charm for me in life—you ask me 
why I go to India to throw away a young spirit, and prematurely 
bring myself to age; you look into my eyes, unmoved—seemingly 
uncaring—and ask me for my answer. If my reason is painful, 
‘only blame yourself for inviting me to tell it you. Clare Ashton, 
I have loved to think of you as my own. [have called you mine 
—my darling—asked you to be my wife. I can love once, only 
once, You know my reason now; you know why I cannot live 
in the same country with you, to hear your name spoken, to see 
it, may be, coupled with another than my own, to hear, perhaps, 
the very bells peal out the advent of an hour that would leave me 
broken, dead to life, and careless even of my very soul. You 
rN asked me for my reason; I give it you. I loved, and loved 
one, 

Clare Ashton had turned away her eyes from the speaker, and, 
as he finished, her thin small lips were pressed close together, and 
tears were fast trickling from her eyes. She rose, and turning 
towards a she spoke in accents choked nearly with the feel- 
ing she vainly tried to stifle. 

“Mr. Herriot, if—if—I have caused you pain, and if I have 

m any way to hurt—oh God!” 
lare Ashton fell back into her chair senseless. 
alph started from his ‘seat, and crossing to her quickly raised 
in his arms. Drawing her towards the window, he opened 
up the sash to allow the air to reach her. As she lay in his 
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embrace senseless—unconscious of all around her—he pressed his 
lips once fondly to hers, and whispered to himself: 
“ She must love me—a little—oh, Heaven, give me hope!” 
In a few minutes Clare Ashton revived, and opening her 
they met Ralph’s close to them. She motioned him to lead 
to a seat, then turning to him, said, faintly: 
“Ralph—let me call you Ralph—forgive me—forget me— 


leave—lea———” 


“ Captain Fletcher !” 

Ralph darted from Clare Ashton’s side, the door was opened, and 
into the room walked a tall, broad-shouldered, handsome man, 
with the air of a soldier about him. 

There was a little confusion. Miss Ashton composed herself as 
best she could. Ralph eyed the captain from head to foot, and 
muttered two words between his teeth that are, though expressive, 
and in most men’s vocabulary, still what may be called slightly 
unparliamentary. 

“Haw! How d’ye do, Miss Ashton?’ observed the ca tain, 
advancing and greeting the lady. “ How d’ye do—hope f see 
you well. At the ball last night?—don’t think I saw you; beav- 
tiful—fine dancing—fine music—fine everything.” 

“T was not there, Captain Fletcher,” replied Clare. “TI have 
been a little unwell lately.” 

“ Unwell!” cried the captain, with an expression of sorrowful 
surprise— unwell! really. Oh! Miss Ashton, sorry, you know, 
to hear that. You unwell—shame, positive shame; such a loss to 
society if you are obliged to forego all the gaieties and that sort of 
thing, you know.” | 

“ Captain Fletcher,” said Clare, when he had finished his flow 
of conversation and compliments, “ you do not know Mr. Hermit, 
do you? Allow me to have the pleasure of introducing you— 
Mr. Herriot, Captain Fletcher.” 

The captain adjusted an eye-glass in his eye, and having bowed 
to Ralph, who returned his salutation, commenced to make what 
would seem rather a critical observation of him, by any one not 
knowing the 2 pr peculiarities. 

“ Haw! much pleasure—army ?” asked the captain. 

“Yes,” ee Ralph. 

“ Cavalry?” 

“ No.” 

“ Haw—infantry ?” 

“ Yes—Nineteenth. 

“Haw! By Jove! served in India once with the Nineteenth 
myself—before your time—only a boy then—all boys sometimes, 
you know—haw—yes, Nineteenth—odd, you know—fine regr 
ment—fine fellows.” 
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Conversation having reached this point, the captain, seeing there 
was a slight embarrassment after making a few remarks about the 
weather, the park, &c., and inquiring after Mrs. Ashton, rose to 
take his leave. Having bowed to Ralph, and said good-bye to 

Ashton, he left the room, and the hall-door slamming to, 
soon showed that he was no longer in the house. 

A momentary pause ensued, during which neither moved nor 
spoke ; then Ralph, crossing the room to where Clare was stand- 
ing, took her hand in his own, and leaning over her, he said, 
while he fixed his eyes upon her: 

«Clare, you tell me to forget you—forgive you—leave you. 
My heart is not unscathed, Clare; there is a deep, never-healing 
wound, always fresh, always open, that reminds me continuall 
that my whole life is a curse. You ask me to forgive you ; me 
will, with all my broken heart—you shall never feel that you are 
living with my life upon your hands—you shall never hear one 
word of reproach from Ralph Herriot. You bid me leave you; 
J have the order from your own lips. I do now leave you, to 
seek an end to the life I care not now to live. I leave you for 
ever; but, remember, my love will never cease to follow you ; 
you trample on my heart, it rises up to kiss the foot you press 
upon it; you trample on my life, I yield it gladly, and take my 
death from you.” He clasped the young girl wildly in his arms, 
imprinting a kiss upon her lips, and, with a voice husky and 
thick with emotion, he muttered: “ Good-bye—good-bye, for 
ever!” Then seizing his hat and stick, without another word or 
look, he rushed from the room. 

Clare Ashton was standing still, her eyes staring towards the 
door, her hands clasped across her breast, breathing wildly out 
words full of bitter anguish and pain: 

“Gone! Good God—gone! Oh, Ralph! forgive me! for- 
giveme! I am not to blame.” 

Too late! the words just uttered might have saved the pain 
Ralph Herriot felt gnawing at his heart. They came too late! A 
few seconds of time—the withholding of a few words—had 
changed entirely the current of two lives; so often does it happen 
every day, every hour, some word is spoken or left unspoken, 
some act 1s done or left undone, that would have made our lives 
quite different—that would have turned the scale of our future, 
and given us, perhaps, what most we care for in the world, 

ess, or plunged us into life full of trouble and despair. 
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II. 


A FEW days after the occurrences mentioned in the last cha 
amongst the lst of passengers published in the shipping news of 
the Zimes, who had sailed by the Pera, appeared the name of one 
already mentioned, Lieutenant Ralph Herriot, for Calcutta, 

Yes, Ralph had left England, and was now on his way to Indig 
to join his regiment, and try to find in new scenes and among ney 
people some slight chance of forgetting the pain which wag fast 
making an altered man of him. 

The Pera made a quick passage to India, where, upon arriving 
at the P. and O. wharf, she was immediately boarded by friends 
of passengers who had come out again after their “leave” was up 
at home. 

There was no one to meet Ralph, and as he stepped ashore he 
felt the utter loneliness of his position. Having got his traps off 
the steamer, said good-bye to the captain, and those whose ac- 
quaintance he had made on the passage, he jumped into a 
“ wharrie,” and was soon whirling along the hot, dusty road from 
Garden Reach towards the City of Palaces. 

He had been advised by the captain of the ship to go to 
Wilson’s Hotel, and accordingly, as he got into the vehicle he had 
chosen to convey him, he said to the driver “ Wilson’s Hotel,” the 
native driver, turning the palms of his hands up bent his head 
down to meet them, and muttering “ Achaar, sahib,” proceeded 
with a hoot and a crack of his whip to urge his two forlorn-lookin 
Burmah ponies at their best pace. He soon passed the fort, a 
skirted the esplanade, with its crowd of magnificent ships on the 
left, and the Gardens and Rotten Row of Calcutta on the might. 
He looked across the broad Maidawn, and saw at a glance all the 
magnificent buildings which have gained for Calcutta the name it 
bears, the City of Palaces. 

He drove up Esplanade West, past Government House, and 
soon reached the doors of the great hotel at which he was advised 
to take up his quarters. When he had seen all his things settled, 
he sauntered out to find the Post Office, where he expected letters 
to be waiting for him. Finding the heat too great to admit of 
walking he hailed a buggy, and jumping in drove off. On reach- 
ing the Post Office he was not disappointed, for there were three 
or four home letters for him. He took them eagerly, and sc 
the envelopes one by one. At last, opening one and looking at 
the signature, he found it was from Jack Deveril. Tt spoke of 
the fellows in town, the season, and all that sort of thing, and 
towards the end, of different friends in whom both had an interest 
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Ashton. He felt his heart beat faster, and with eager 
eyes he read the following: 

«Ralph, old fellow, I’m sorry, for more reasons than one, that 
left England so suddenly. I think that there are a few who 
your absence rather more than is good for them. It’s no use 

disguising aot simply, Clare Ashton hasn’t been the same girl 
ince you leit. 

err? Ashton,” said Ralph, falling back in the buggy, “Clare 
Ashton hasn’t been the same girl since you left.” He closed his 
eyes, and with his teeth clenched, through his half-opened lips he 
ae a sigh which told only faintly of the pain he really suffered. 
He went on reading a few more sentences, and then, towards the 
end of the letter: “Ours, you perhaps have heard, Captain 
Fletcher has been negotiating an exchange into; we are am 
out to some infernal hole near you, I believe, in a few months. 
There will be only one consolation, the thought of seeing you, 
old fellow. I always thought Fletcher an idiot, now I know it. 
Fancy, joining a regiment just leaving on foreign service !” 

And so it ended. 

The buggy had, by the time Ralph folded up the letter, reached 
the hotel. ‘Throwing the driver a rupee, he entered and went up 
to his room, where he found a paper aod: on the table requesting 
him immediately to proceed to Benares and join his regiment. 

“Pretty smart about it, any way,” thought Ralph. ‘ However, 
it doesn’t matter; I don’t care a button top where they tell me to 
go,.or what to do.” 

We will leave Ralph for awhile in India, and return to 
England, where, soon after he had left, occurred the following 
events: 

One morning, as Mrs. Ashton and her daughter were sitting at 
breakfast, after a long silence, the mother began, after a little pre- 
liminary cough, to address her daughter: 

“Clare, my dear, you remember—for I have spoken to you 
before upon the subject—that it was your father’s last wish when 
he was dying” (here the lady applied the corner of her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and after a momentary pause, having reco- 
vered from her emotion, continued), “I was saying it was Colonel 
Ashton’s last wish, that when you were sufficiently old enough to 
marry you should do so, and that your busband should be the 
son of his old friend General Fletcher. Now, my dear, Captain 

her is negotiating an exchange into a regiment just starting 
for India—at least, in a few months. You know the excessive 
attention he has paid you of late, and now I will acquaint you with 
circumstances of which you are not yet aware. He has already 


Ralph was cutting the letter short, when his eye rested on the 
name Clare 
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asked me if I have any objections to his paying his addresses to 
you. Now, my dear, having thought well over the subject, ang 
remembering your poor father’s wishes, I gave my full ¢9 
and any help I could give I offered him. I know, my child, your 
foolish little affair with Mr. Herriot, and am very glad he ig not 
in the country to influence you more than he has already done. 
I do not like Mr. Herriot, and you know have trusted you to haye 
nothing more to say to him. He is far too young and inex. 
Lee to think of marrying. Captain Fletcher, on the other 

and, is in the prime of life, of good family, fine fortune, and, 
indeed, has everything possible to make any girl happy whom he 
may choose to ask to be his wife. He has chosen, dear, and this 
afternoon will, with my consent, ask you for your hand in mar 
riage. I shall say no more to you upon the subject, my child, but 
simply remind you that my wishes and your father’s, I hope, will 
not be disregarded. What your parents choose and think best for 
you cannot be wrong.” 

Mrs. Ashton rose, and giving her daughter a kiss upon her fore. 
head, left the room. 

Clare Ashton sunk her head upon her arms, and burst into 
tears. 

“Ralph! Ralph!” she sobbed, “why are you gone away from 
me? Why have you left me here open to the importunities of 
this man, whom I am told to take for my husband and to love?” 

Why? Could Clare Ashton ask why? She had refused Ralph 
at her mother’s command; she had not the spirit to fight for her 
own love and his; now she was doomed by the same authority 
she accepted and obeyed, to cast her life, uncaring for the future, 
into the hands of a man she cared not for, nor wished to care for, 

The morning passed wearily and painfully for her, every hour 
bringing nearer to her the time when she would have to give 
away for ever all freedom of action, all hope, and consign herself 
to one she could never love. 

In the afternoon, while she was sitting alone in the drawing- 
room, much as she had been when last she saw Ralph Hernot, 
though different thoughts filled her whole soul, there came a rng 
at the bell, the door was opened, she heard the heavy step of a 
man on the stairs, next minute Captain Fletcher walked into the 
room. 

Clare felt her heart beating quickly, and a pallor came over her 
face; however, mustering up her courage, she rose and greeted 
the captain, then sunk into her chair again to wait for the words 
which were to give her a life’s misery. 

After a few cursory remarks, Captain Fletcher began, m 4 
slightly embarrassed manner, to address Clare Ashton: 
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«Miss Ashton, I have come to-day, with your mother’s consent, 
ask you to, at least to forward a proposition, which— 

sh—will materially influence my future.” 
The captain, having arrived at this point, seemed rather at a loss 
a benber to say. During a short and painful pause, during 
which Clare did not even raise her eyes towards him, he con- 


«For a long time, Miss Ashton—for a long time I have felt 
that you—that—no, that I—have engendered a sensation at my 
heart” —here the captain placed his hand upon the part generally 
allotted to that organ of the body—“ which the world—ah—calls 
love. .Miss Ashton, you may have perceived that this feeling has 
been devoted to you. I am leaving England for India, there to 
join a regiment, and I am desirous of quitting London otherwise 
than I have ever done before. I mean, Miss Ashton, that—that I 
do not wish to go alone. I have, with your mother’s consent, for 
the past few months, payed those attentions to you—ah—which 
have I dare say led you in some way to expect—ah—what I am 
now going to say.” 

The speaker approached Clare Ashton, and, bending on one 


—.. 
“Thave devoted my love, Miss Ashton, to you. I ask you to 
accept it, and—and to let me hope—to let me call you my—my 
wife.” 
The captain cast his eyes upon the carpet. Clare rose; she felt 
her heart sink within her, scarcely knowing what she did. 
Extending her hand towards him, she muttered rather than 


e: 
“Captain Fletcher, I feel greatly honoured by your proposition. 
My mother wishes; she has accepted you. I—I obey!” 


Ill. 


THERE was another landing from a ship in the Hooghly. This 
time of troops from the Himalaya, a fine large iron clipper that 
had been chartered to convey them round the Cape. Among the 
passengers who came ashore after the troops composing the regi- 
ment had landed, were several of the officers, and lastly two ladies, 
the colonel’s wife and Mrs. Fletcher. 

Yes, Clare Ashton had been married now four months. After 
the firstin England, Captain Fletcher had joined his new regiment, 
andembarked with her on board the Himalaya for Calcutta. 

_ Clare had resigned herself to her fate, and was now settled down 
into the every-day duties that her new position entailed. 
Nov.—VOL. CXLIX. NO. DCXI. 24 
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We will pass over the next few weeks until the regiment hag 
been transported up-country, and was marching to its quarters gt 
Benares. 


It was a parade day when the new arrivals came upon the drill. 
ground. The Sixtieth were out in full force, and were just being 
“marched past” on their way to barracks. 

The colonel of the home regiment ordered a halt, and presented 
arms as the Sixtieth passed. 

In the train of the new arrivals, seated in an open carriage which 
had been sent to meet them on their arrival, were two ladies, one 
the wife of the colonel, the other Mrs, Fletcher. They were both 
watching the troops as they filed past, the band playing, the officers 
shouting out the word of command as company after company 
quickly at the order moved past the saluting-point. 

“ No. 1 Company, shoulder arms! qui-i-ck ma-rr-ch !” 

“ No. 2 Company, shoulder-r-r arr-ms! quick march !” 

“ No. 3 Company, shoulder arms! qui-i-ck marrrch !” 

“ No..4 Company, shoulder arms! quick—march !” 

Clare started at the sound of the last order; she looked quickly 
up, and fell back in the carriage fainting. She had seen Ralph 
Herriot. 

Her faintness was ascribed to the heat, and accordingly the car- 
riage was ordered off to the colonel’s new quarters, and there she 
was taken into the house, and by the aid of iced water anda 
punkah soon revived. 

She could still hear the orders, the sharp, hoarse tones of the 
“shoulder arms!” the prolonged “ quick,” followed by the short, 
harsh “march!” She could still hear the band playing a gay aur, 
still hear the tramping of the men. She rose from her seat, 
going into the verandah of the room, she looked once more over 
the parade-ground. She fancied she could see his form among the 
mass of white-clad soldiers—a thousand bitter recollections crowded 
on her heart—a thousand painful thoughts, as with a sigh she 
turned, and entering the room again, she brought to mind the 
width of the gulf that lay between him and her. 


That evening there was a grand dinner at the mess-room of the 
Sixtieth. All the newly-arrived officers were invited, and m 
courtesy all attended. 

Ralph Herriot immediately singled out Jack Deveril from the 
rest, and the two chums were soon sitting together talking over 
the events of the past few months. Having inquired alter all the 
fellows at the Rag, all the people that he knew in town, Ralphs 
length said: 
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“Now, old fellow, tell me all about how you left certain other 
fiends of ours.” 3 

There was a hesitation in Jack Deveril’s manner as he answered : 

& Who do you mean, Ralph?” 

«You know who I mean, Jack. Clare—Clare Ashton!” 

Jack Deveril was a brave man, but he felt his heart beat hard 

‘nst his side as he answered : 

« She’s here, Ralph—here, in Benares.” 

«What !” Phin uttered Ralph, “what! Here—Clare here! 
Good God! what do you mean, Jack? Jack, for Heaven’s sake 
tell me what you mean. Oh God! I—I see it all now. 
She’s——” * 

«Married,” muttered Jack, hardly daring to look up. 

A ghastly pallor came over Ralph’s face, he felt a choking sensa- 
tion at his throat, his hands clutched convulsively, his eyes were 
starting from his head, everything was swimming round and 
round. 

«Good God, Herriot! why, what’s the matter?’ exclaimed 
Colonel ——, who was sitting opposite him at the mess. “ Here, 


t,” he cried, jumping up, “ brandy, quick !” 

i was too late. Hessiot had fallen back, his head was resting 
on Jack Deveril’s arm, his face was livid, and there was a thin 
white foam issuing from his lips. 

All the officers at the mess immediately rose, and some of them 
lifting the senseless form of Ralph in their arms, bore him out into 
the ar. He was after awhile carried to his room, undressed, and 
laid on the bed. Next morning the doctors of the regiment pro- 
claimed him in a raging fever. 

For two.or three days he lay totally unconscious of all around 
him. Closely watched and with every attention and kindness paid 
him, on the morning of the fourth day he opened his eyes, and, 
with his returning senses, muttered a few words. Jack Deveril 
was leaning over him, and caught the one, “ Married!” as the 
speaker closed his eyes again and fell away into a long deep sleep. 

Towards the evening Ralph recovered so far as to be able to 
speak. His friend Jack was by his bedside; he turned his eyes 
towards him and said, faintly : 

“Jack, old fellow, tell me—you needn’t mind me now, I’m all 
nght, strong again, you know—tell me who—who it is—Clare— 
married ?” 

Jack Deveril felt the tears well up in his eyes as he watched the 
sad face and altered form of his friend. He knew not how to tell 
him all he had he-rd of Clare—how she had resigned herself 
without a murmur and married Captain Fletcher. He dared not 


tell Ralph. 
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“Tell me, Jack, who she has married, won’t you? I can beg; 
it all—all—now.” 

Jack leaned toward his friend, and, taking his hand between 
his own, told him: 

“ Captain Fletcher !” 

Ralph heaved a long and bitter sigh, then, turning to Jack, 
said : 





“T know you will do me a kindness, old fellow, if you can, | 
feel, Jack, I have not very long to live; I feel it here.” And he 
placed his hand over his heart. “I feel something gone—gome. 
thing broken. Ask Captain Fletcher, from me, as a dying re- 
quest, if he will allow his wife to come and see me before [ go: 
tell him”—and the tears trickled fast down his face—* tell him 
that she is the only friend I have out here, except you, Jack 
from home, and it would be a little comfort if he would let her 
come. Don’t tell her I’m going, Jack, and ask him not to— —" 

Poor Ralph Herriot! sinking on his pillow he fell again into a 
swoon. His effort to speak and the pain at his heart were too 
much for him, and once more he lay back overcome by the 
exertion. 

The doctor, who had just entered, was watching by him. Jack 
rose, and taking one more look at his friend, left the room witha 
heavier heart than he had had for a long, long time. 

He walked towards the quarters occupied by Captain and Mr, 
Fletcher, and meeting a sergeant just coming from the captain's 
door, he inquired whether he was in. Having been answered in 
the affirmative, he sent up his card by the bearer, and was soon 
ushered into the room where the captain and his wife were sitting 
—she writing, he reading the last overland paper, which had 
arrived at the barracks and been lent to him. 

“ Ah, Deveril, my boy, how are you? Infernally hot, isn't 
it?” exclaimed the captain. 

Deveril assented, and, having greeted Clare, turned and said: 

“If you can spare me a few moments, captain, I should like to 
speak with you privately.” 

“ Oh, all right, my boy.” Then turning to his wife, he said: 
“Clare, my dear, Mr. Deveril has a little business with me, do 
you mind leaving us for a few minutes?” 

The lady rose, and, looking towards Jack, bowed and left the 
room. 

“ Before we begin, Deveril, will you have a brandy-and-soda? 
Yes? all right.” ‘And the captain sung out in a stentorian voice, 
Qui hai !” 

A native kitmutgar entered, and, salaaming, waited for orders. 
“ Belatee pawnee, brandy and—and—what the devil’s ice?—be 
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if I don’t forget all my Hindoostanee—oh, buruf! Gow! 
= fly! hook it! quick ?” 

The native, salaaming with the usual “ Bohote achaar, sahib,” 

red, soon after returning with the brandy-and-soda. 

Will you weed ?” asked the captain. 

«Thanks, I will.” 

And Jack reached over and took a cigar from the proffered 
ese of the captain. bieid ie ' 

«Well now, Deveril, to work.” And lighting one for himself 
the captain puffed away and composed himself to listen to what 
Jack had to say. 

“J have come,” began Deveril, after blowing a cloud of smoke 

h his nose, “ on a very painful commission.” 

«The deuce you have, my boy! Money?’ And the captain 
looked up with lifted eyebrows. 

“No, captain, my object is to bring a message from Ralph 
Herriot to you. He is dying.” 

Captain Fletcher stared up in wonderment. 

“You don’t mean that truly, Deveril ” 

“Yes, captain, I do. Poor fellow! he has eae few hours 
more. I bring the last request of a dying man. Your wife was 
an old friend of his at home. Besides myself, he has none near 
him that have known him in England. He asks me to—to— 
solicit your permission that she may see him once before he goes; 
also that she shall not know of his danger.” 

The captain took his cigar from his lips, and, puffing out a 
volume of smoke that hid him from his companion, paused a little, 
and then Jéaning forward, replied: 

“Herriot is going, you say. You put his request to me as that 
ofadying man; very well, Deveril, I cannot refuse. I do not 
know the man myself, still, if my wife has.no reason which she 
can state for not wishing to see him, I promise you she shall,” 

“Then, captain, thanking you for your kindness to my friend, 
Ihave only one more question to ask: at what time will Mrs. 
Fletcher be prepared to come to Herriot’s quarters? It is now 
aix o'clock.’ 

“At gun-fire,” answered the captain. 

Deveril rose, finishing his brandy-and-soda, and again thanking 
the captain, left the room. 











IV. 


THE sun had set, and from the dark blue sky shone out count. 
less numbers of stars. There was a slight sickly-looking moon, 
about three days old in its first quarter. 

In a room in the quarters of the Sixtieth, lying on a low bed, 
drawn up to the verandah so as to be as near the outside air as 
sible, lay the pale and now wasted form of Ralph Herriot. There 
was a screen thrown across the verandah, which, as his was the 
last room on it, hid Ralph’s temporary bed-place from the eyes of 
any one coming along. Sitting by the side of the bed was his 
old friend Jack Deveril. Soft strains of music were floating on 
the cool night air from the band which was playing during the 
mess, for it was a guest night. 

There were few sounds save these, and now and then the 
melancholy how! of a jackal, or the challenge of a sentry. 

Suddenly there was a flash, which for a moment lit up the sky, 
and then a second after the boom of a gun. 

Ralph turned his eyes ‘towards Jack Deveril, and whispered 
rather than spoke. 

“The time is come, Jack; when you hear her steps just show 
her here, and then, old fellow, leave me. If I do not live to see 
you again, you will not think I forgot you, old fellow.”, 

There was a slight rustle of a dress, and the sound of footsteps, 
Ralph pressed his friend’s hand to his lips. 

“She is here, good-bye, Jack—good-bye, old man. God— 
God bless you!” 

Jack Deveril turned his head away. ‘The tears were standing 
thick and heavy in his eyes. In another moment a native bearer 
drew aside the screen announcing “ Mem-sahib Efleshiter-sahib.” 

A faint smile crossed the sick man’s face as he heard the 
Hindoo’s attempt to pronounce Mrs. Fletcher’s name. 

Clare entered, and, bowing, Jack Deveril rose from his seat, 
crossed the temporary room, closed the screen again, and walked 
along the verandah to the other end. 

Clare was standing with the faint light there was full upon her 
face. She started slightly at the ghastly look which met her 
gaze. Crossing the room she stood over the bed, and, looking 

down into the sad eyes of poor Ralph, said: , 

“Mr. Herriot, my—my husband told me that you wished to 
see me. Iam sorry to find you ill.: I hope nothing—nothing 
dangerous is the matter. Can I do anything for you?” 

Ralph, motioning her to the seat beside his bed, turned his eyes 
‘to her, and in a sad, low voice, answered : 
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« Clare—Mrs. Fletcher—Captain Fletcher, your husband, 
knows why I have sent to you. He has given his consent to 
coming. God bless him for it. Clare—oh! I call you so; 
Senet wrong him, you are his wife—I have asked you to come 
and see me for the last time in this world !” 

«Good God, Mr. Herriot! what do you mean? You are then 
geriously ill. Why did you not let me know before?” 

«No, I could not, I did not know myself.” 

“How?” cried Clare; “ did they not tell you?’ 

«They could not. If they did, I could not hear, At the 
mess, the first night your regiment marched in, Jack Deveril told 
me you were here—here in Benares—married. From that mo- 
ment till a few hours ago I remember nothing—nothing but the 
ee a has broken—something gone—at my heart. 

Clare, darling!” he said, stretching his feeble arms 
towards her, “ forgive me if I call you so; I need not hide from 
you what you already know—what I told re once before. I kiss 
the foot that tramples on my heart; I gladly die, and take my 
death from you. ith my dying breath I tell you how I loved 

how now with one kind look, one kind word from your lips, 
can die happy—happy in the thought that I give my life to 
show you that I love.’ 

Clare fell upon her knees beside the bed, and vainly trying to 
stifle the Siléee pain that grappled at her heart, with tears 
streaming from her, she forgot all—all but that she loved the man 
who now lay before her—dying, broken-hearted. She lifted up 
his head-upon her arm, and drawing back her own, staring wildly 
in his eyes, with broken voice she sobbed: 

“Ralph! Ralph! you would not wait to listen to me when you 
left me in England. I—I was not to blame. Good God! I was 
not to blame. I obeyed; I was not strong enough to disobey. I 
asked you to forgive me. I asked you Oh, Heaven! look 
at me once more; tell me you can forgive me—pity me. Oh, 
Ralph! Ralph! you saw I must have loved you—I did love you. 
Good God! my heart will break—I love you still !” 

She fell forward, and with her lips pressed close to his she 
breathed the last breath as it left him, with a prayer, borne up- 
wards with his spirit as it passed for ever to eternity. Ralph 
Herriot lay dead. 

Here let the curtain drop. Next day there was a solemn pro- 
ey to the grave of him who had died—a friend to all, beloved 
y 

One more heart had fallen, one more life had passed away. 

ce more there was a march past; the band played solemnly ; 
the orders rang out still as stern and sharp as ever. 


















0) Burnt to Cinders. 





‘No. 3 Company, reverse arms. Forward !” 

“¢ No. 4 Company, reverse arms. Forward !” 

Another voice had taken up the words that but four days before 
were sounding as loud and clear from the lifeless lips of him whom 
all were following to the grave. 


There was one who felt the life-cords bursting round her heart 
as she heard the rattle of the musketry which told her that the 
earth had closed for ever over the form of Ralph Herriot. Never 
were prayers more fervently uttered than hers, as, with breakin 
heart and the hot tears streaming from her eyes, Clara muttered 
‘God rest his soul in peace !” : 
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WHERE leaning branches touch the stream, 
My love and | were laid to dream, 

And Love being lodged with us some space, 
I feasted on her fair dim face, 

There underneath fast-fading skies 

I lost my soul deep in her eyes. 


With low love-laughter and deep sighs, 

She breathed the music of her eyes, 

And like a sunset on the sea, 

Her blood flushed in a kindred key— 
Where swift spring swallows kiss the stream, 
My love and [ aateted through our dream. 


Where gold-winged gnats becloud the stream, 
Somewhile we lingered in our dream, 

Held hands, pressed lips, loved all our might, 
Clung to the skirts of dumb delight, 

She uttering love in sweet soft cries, 

I soul and sense lost in her eyes. 


To-day we met below grim skies, 
A strange scaved look was in her eyes, 

We clasped cold hands but found not tears, 
For now we walk amid the years, 
And there beside the bitter stream 
We strewed the ashes of our dream. 
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A NOVEL. 


LXITII. 


THE BISHOP’S TACTICS. 


THE cosmopolitan who has visited aK oop on the map 
may yet have beheld only half a world. Has he ever been in a 
county town where the nobility of Rotten Row associate with the 
country people in the streets, and talk in shops over the concerns 
of every parish in the shire? At three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon the carriages begin to gather, and equestrians move be- 
tween the wheels. The squires enter the reading-room and con- 
verse with the gentles of the borough, the ladies meet at the 
draper’s, buying future votes. 

Mr. Darkage had an equipage much below his means, a pony- 
chaise, which he whipped about the country, and it was so low 
that he might have seen a pin on the pavement through his 
spectacles as he drove along. He and his wife were on their wa 
toa park on the other side of the borough, where the Honourable 
and Reverend Lord Marcus resided as rector, near his father’s hall. 
But they had not crossed the public square, when he whom they 
were in search of rode up, a he horseman with white cravat and 
fair hair. They were great friends, one High Church, the other 
Low, but both rectors, and cemented by their sincerity. 

The subject on which the rector of Tofts had sought his friend 
was the hospital; it was to be a county question, and as such it 
was to be warmly espoused. ‘The little nucleus drove back into 
the street attended by Lord Marcus, who promised his father’s 
support, a marquis, the second in rank in the county. In the 
street they met with Lord Chiltern, who was inspiring Viscount 
D. and the Duke of E., whose duchess was with Olive at the 
barber's, hard by. 

Here, then, were the elements of a county meeting, some on 
horseback, some on foot, surrounding old Darkage’s chair, into 
which he was voted unanimously, by the side of his wife. That 
small assembly represented millions of money, and it resolved in a 
few ripe words to summon the county, and set the charity on 


In this great matter the bishop had been of service, for he drove 
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to a conclusion an undertaking that had hung on hand for mag 

months, such was his aptitude for business. He had gratified Olive 
in thus far influencing her father to act at once and to mistrust 
delay, and it was by his promptness that Mr. Darkage had taken 
an initiative that had been so pleasantly followed up. This 
achieved, while yet warm in the cause, he pursued his advantage 

“My deur Fawkes,” said he, “these few hours at Tofts Hall 
have been among the happiest that I have for a long time enjoyed: 
you have shown me the genuine welcome of old times. I cannot 
pared express to you how deeply I deplore these late events, and 

ow sensible I am of my son’s situation. No one less acquainted 
with your daughter than we are can surmise what he forfeits, and 
the misery hangs over him that he must stand next to yourself in 
the inheritance of these lands. Now, tell me candidly as a friend 
and brother, is any family arrangement possible, any sacrifice that 
may tend to veil the a and restore the relations that previously 
subsisted between us?” 

“To what end—that the alliance may be observed ?” 

“You have only to declare your own wishes, let all the property 
that I possess, all that my son, be it long hence, may inherit, be 
considered as nought; they are Olive’s.” 

“ Reflect for a moment, my dear bishop, on the character of my 
daughter, on her affliction, on her resignation; these are sacred, 
and are never to be shocked or disturbed. I would gladly have 
parted this time without allusion to the past; as you have spoken, 
so must I reply. Firstly, then, these reversions are disposed of by 
your son, and I have become the purchaser; secondly, I havea . 
grave suspicion, amounting to a certainty in my mind, that your 
son is married.” 

The bishop started to his feet. 

“ Fawkes! is this mockery? Impossible! The marriage I am 
happily able to explain—at least, there was no marriage; but the 
sinful alliance was between my deceased son and an unprincipled 
woman, whose wicked arts were practised on his innocence; she 
whom you, I grieve to say, have upheld, and whose child you have 
befriended. ‘Therefore, my good friend, in mercy disabuse your- 
self of this fearful delusion.” 

“T believe you to be deceived. If it should ever be my happi- 
ness to learn otherwise, I will make all amends.” 

“‘Ts this generous, is it just, is it like you?” 

“Then let us defer the doubt, and if time fails to justify it, you 
will not find me unfair.” 

“Oh, Fawkes! this is too bitter a trial! You have said, too, 
that the reversions are disposed of to you: how could you permit 
this to happen without my knowledge?” 
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- &Not disposed of to me directly, but second-hand. The Jews 

stand between your son and myself; he does not know at this 
moment that I hold the reversion.” 

«JT must hear the whole—conceal nothing.” 

“J desire that you should be acquainted with the whole from 
first to last; but for the sake of our friendship, let us not enter on 
that history together. It cannot be difficult for men like ourselves 
to understand each other; therefore let us not risk the danger of 
a dispute that can have no limit, and may end in alienating us once 
more. But when you reach town, you shall receive from Mr. 
Stewart a detailed statement of all that has transpired.” 

“JT understand you, and I must submit; indeed, after what 
has come from me, I allow that you are right; but it is a sad 
trial.” 

“Yes, it is; and painful as the subject is, it must become more 
so the longer we pursue it. Here let us pause, and we will turn 
toa more pleasant theme—that of your gifted grandson.” 

“T entreat of you never to speak of him again by that name; 
he can but belong to his mother; and should a son of mine be his 
reputed father (of which, without the pale of the Church there can 
be no righteous testimony) still, God forbid that such a scandal 
should ascend, and that I and your sainted sister should be adopted 
into the offspring of sin. The errors of the father shall be visited 
on the children for generations, but by no law, human or divine, 
are they to dishonour those who come before! Pray pardon my 
Ey my dear Fawkes; Heaven only knows the agony of my 

eart.” 

“You must not imagine, my dear bishop, that I have given you 
offence intentionally. Now that I discover how this subject moves 
you, I may say it shall not on slight grounds be renewed.” 

“T have inguired about the unfortunate child of nature, and 
have expressed a wish to serve him. But there, it is in vain to 
say more now, for I am greatly agitated. Do you purpose a drive 
to-day, my dear Fawkes? The air would soothe me, and it ap- 
pears to be a glorious morning !” 

“Yes; I am going to Chiltern by your good counsel, that I may 
promote Olive’s views.” 

“Thank you; it will be most agreeable to me to go part of the 
way with you. Let us stop at the rectory, and send Darkage 
over to Lord Marcus.” 

And this they did; with what result is already told. 

Dr. Master was not ignorant of the profligacy of his son, he was 
etanaware of its extent, but his interview with Lord Chiltern 
ad opened his eyes violently, like cockles dropped into hot water. 

John Master’s extravagance he in some measure excused in con- 
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sideration of the fine manners that adorned it, but venial as the 
offence was of drawing for three at a time instead of two, the dis. 
sipation of an infant principality while it yet lay snugly curled y 
in the womb of time, was unpardonable. 1f Cupton, Lown, and 
Slipton were gone, how soon might not Pulpiton, Livingston, ang 
Godston follow? The bounty of a pious and disinterested people, 
unversed in political economy, had enabled the prelate.to ingure 
his life for a amied thousand pounds, a labourer’s wages at seven 
shillings a week from the creation of the world to the present day, 
This amount, by his marriage settlement, he had the power to 
appoint, and rather should it go to build churches at his gon’s 
death than be squandered away. 

His thoughts were too much for him, but he had not the habit 
of giving way to those customers, and, to divert his mind, he set 
his shoes creaking along the passage that led to the Boldero 
shuggery. 

live was there, she having been more regular in her attendance 
since her last lecture. 

“TI cannot be gossiping now, my dear, with lawn sleeves in the 
house, and all; it puts me in a perfect flurry.” 

“Uncle Master said he should pay you a visit before leaving,” 
observed Olive. 

“T hope he will not, for I hate your great folks, and like to live 
among mine own people. Take care, my dear. Take my word 
for it, there is something sly going on; he is not here for nothing. 
We are not sly, my dear, are we?” 

“Mrs. Boldero,” said a blandishing voice, accompanied by a 
slow creak along the floor, “1 wonder whether my dear friend 
would be glad to see me? I must shake her by the hand.” 

“Bless me, he is coming. What shall I do? Am I nota 
figure?” 

“You look very nice, you do indeed,” said Olive. 

“ Well, if I do not it cannot be helped, you naughty thing!” 

The bishop entered with a pleasing smile, and arm already ex- 
tended. 

“ How do you do, my lord? I am sure we are very glad!” 

And she gave as much of her white stiff fingers as were free of 
mittens. 

‘‘T must really compliment you on your looks,” said the bishop. 
“Tet me see—how many years is it since we met? You are not 
altered in the least.” 

“You find me here, my lord, just as you left me,” said Mrs. 
Boldero, transfiguring time into place, “and I have no wish to 
change.” 

“ And I dare say you seldom stir beyond your sanctum 
sanctorum?” said the bishop. 
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«J am never so contented as when at home,” said Mrs. Boldero, 
«Jt is not the place that makes us happy, it is the mind; that is 
on the work.” 
«And how is my good Prisk? Do tell me where to find her,” 
“She is up in her old room. Shall I show you the way?” said 


“What! show your uncle the way, you simple child,” said the 
bishop, once more holding out his hand. 

« What a man he is!” said Mrs. Boldero, overawed, “and not 
to have asked him if he was comfortable, and how he was! But 
[answered him, didn’t I, my dear? I was not afraid!” 

The poor bishop had a Jewish fit, and wandered. 

“JT cannot for the life of me, Fawkes, get Mr. Chatterton out of 
my head; he is very original. Do you think he would like a 


Pa 
wee wil ask him,” said Lord Chiltern. “ Do you want him up 
in town?” 

“No,” said the bishop, shaking his head; “he might show him- 
self at Exeter Hall.” 

“The worst of him is that he speaks the truth.” 

“You know him exactly,” said the bishop, who added, “ Oh, I 
must tell you, Fawkes. I have just been to see good Mrs, 
Boldero. What a droll creature she is! But she is looking much 
older.” 

“The older an honest woman gets the better,” said Lord 
Chiltern. 

“Yes, that is a nice view of honesty to put it in the place of 
age. And tell me, how is old Prisk ?” 

Lord Chiltern laughed. 

“She, too, is old and honest, but very churlish. I am hardly 
welcome in my own house.” 

Ae And how is that? for those who speak paradoxes must explain 
em.” 

_“She was here before I was, you know, and as she does not 

like herself in the house, it is to be inferred that she does not like 

me there, as it is mine.” 

“Now, I will not try to follow you; I will not, indeed.” 

“And Prosody,” said the bishop, “he was pleased to meet me, 
was not he? He has wasted his prospects to gratify the wretched 
vanity of a biblical critic. I told him as much, and what do you 
suppose his answer was? ‘ You forget, my dear Master, that I 
amadoctor of divinity.’ When he applied for the Greek pro- 
lessorship they all promised it, he is such a genial fellow, but when 
it came to the vote they would not have him on any terms, he is 
oftee-speaking! They do not mind a little free-thinking quietly 
among themselves, but it is so unwise before other people.” 
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“ Yes, that is Prosody’s great fault; he has not common sense,” 
said Lord Chiltern. 

“ Ah, if he had possessed that he might have been a bishop ; 
any one would have made him.” 

“ Tt will not do to say all you think; I should like to hear any 
man express his real opinion on the hustings,” remarked Lord 
Chiltern. 

“But he is a good schoolmaster, and that is saying much; it 
often puzzles me that a man can combine sound scholarship with 
a love of teaching; it must be the childish character that persists 
in him, and that 1s gratified by the applause of boys.” 

“It is as well, perhaps, that it should be so,” said Lord 
Chiltern. 

“You think he gets young Prentis forward, do you? There 
is a fine opening in the navy for a boy; would he like the sea?” 

The bishop had reached his point; but did he gain it? 

“The sea is the place for bastards,” said Lord Chiltern ; “ give 
them their chance of being drowned.” 

“ Poor little fellow!” said the bishop, commiseratively, as one 
speaks when he pats a dog. 

Here the subject dropped, as in the Lords. 

“ But I must not forget old Prisk,” said the bishop, who wished 
all men to speak well of him, and he Jewed away to her hiding. 

lace. The high character that John Prentis bore distressed him ; 
had he been like John Master he would have run away, perhaps, 
and have gone to sea. By his motion to Tofts Hall, he who was 
paramount on the bench where there was no bar, had taken 
nothing; on all sides thwarted by the visible, foiled by the in- 
visible; therefore, how was old Prisk? 

He knew the right way, but he took the wrong turn. 

“This way, uncle,” said Olive. © 

“Yes,” said the bishop, “ give your hand to the blind old man.” 

Prisk was in a dreadful temper; she had caught the cat’s head 
in her saucepan, and was giving it a bath. She had asked it at 
each dip if it would come again. The half-drowned cat had 
struggled to her door, and begged to be turned away; it mewed 


oD ° . . . 
as at a rat-hole, through the crevice, and was ejected with a kick. 


Tame as a mouse it was bewildered, and rushed between the 
bishop’s legs, which were insufficiently apart, and it thus added to 
his tights. 

Olive must be excused that she went no further; her laughter 
was not within her own control, so she turned and went down 
stairs. 

“ Washing your cat as you used to do the babies; we remem 
+ ood old times, Mrs. Prisk!” said the bishop, almost too 

y: 
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«A nasty creature,” said Mrs. Prisk, not having heard a word. 
Her hand was wet, she shook it herself, thus declining the bishop’s 

on. 

He would visit old Boggis in the morning before he left for 

wn. 

His man Joseph brought him the addresses that had been voted 
him at Chiltern. 

The first was from a white woman who had six black fatherless 
children; she had been married to a negro, who had departed 
for the shades. Its preamble over, they had the scarlet fever, and 
had been referred by the parish to St. Kits. 

He returned it to Joseph with five pounds, and washed his 


The second address was an earnest one from a mendicity society, 
soliciting a subscription to aid in putting down all begging except 
its own. 

He returned it to Joseph with five pounds. 

The third address was from a dispensary which was self-sup- 
porting, and on that E sesacy was deserving of others’ aid. 

He returned it to Joseph with five pounds. 

“The servants,” said Joseph. 

He gave him twenty guineas for the servants, on the calculation 
that each expected one. 

Finally, he took up his pen, the greatest purse of all, and wrote 
his cheque for Olive: 

“Pay to Hospital or Bearer a thousand pounds.” 

He might have said, to the World, or Atlas. Oh, and then there 
were Janet's chickens; he did not like to break his promise to 
children. 

“Come, my dear Olive (but put that in your pocket), and tell 
Janet I am ready to see her chickens.” 

Janet was soon on hand. 

“Why did you make that face at me, my little love?” 

“Tam so lad you have spoken to her about it,” said Olive ; 
“she does it all day long.” 

. “y is without knowing it,” said Janet, tugging at the bishop’s 


“She has such naughty tricks,” said Olive, “and anything but 


“Be quiet,” said Janet, stopping up Olive’s mouth. 
“To-day she was walking on her ankles like a beggar.” 
“You are a tell-tale,” said Janet. 
“Yesterday she was putting her foot in her pocket.” 
“What stuff! You do not believe her.” 
The bishop having visited the chickens, and forgotten old 
that day returned to town. 
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LXIV. 


MR. STEWART IN THE COUNTRY. 


Lorp CuILTERN and Mr. Stewart had met each other as ante 
gonists, they had even paired off together in their day: they were 
now to be united in the bonds of friendship. 

Without ceremony, for he had none, Mr. Stewart did not even 
invite himself, but made his appearance at Tofts Hall unannounced, 
The servant certainly preceded him by a second, and gave his 
name, but the visitor reached the table first, put his hat and stick 
upon it, and seized Lord Chiltern by the five fingers with as much 
ease as if they had been one. 

“ What an abundance of game !” said Mr. Stewart, “ and such 
capital roads over the sand—but stay a minute,” calling the servant 
back—*“ tell my man to take everything carefully up to my 
room—by-the-bye, if 1 have got one !” 

“ Show him to the green room,” said Lord Chiltern, “ and tell 
Mrs. Boldero.” 

“Yes, such excellent roads, and those larch plantations; the 
are my delight. But to the point. I thought it would be better 
to come down than to write, write, and write.” 

“ You are « most capital fellow, 1 must allow; there is nothing 
like a friend.” 

“ Well, you know, my dear lord, the Count de Fleury has been 
with me, and we have gone through all those rascally letters toge- 
ther; but I have brought the certificate in my pocket, it is worth 
them all.” 

Mr. Stewart drew forth the paper and presented it. 

“Tt satisfies you, then?” said Lord Chiltern. 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mr. Stewart. 

“Shall 1 place it in my strong box?’ said Lord Chiltern. 
“ Then the fame of that good woman is established !” 

This was the first thought of a gallant man. 

“Spotless as the driven snow !” added Mr. Stewart, touching 
his hair. 

“ All honourable together,” noticed Lord Chiltern. 

“Eighty years old next time,” said Mr. Stewart, “and still a 
little giddy !” 

“Then take a seat, and I will send for my daughters to sober 
you.” 

“ Where are they?” 
“ Out in the home farm most likely,” said Lord Chiltern. 
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«Jet us join them, and talk as we go along,” said Mr. Stewart, 


‘ng up his hat and stick. 

“The country is pleasant to an idle man like myself,” said Lord 
Chiltern; “ but even you pve glad to leave the town.” 

«This breeze from the heath, it is like a gust from the sea- 
shore; if the “ae were mine I should never leave it again. But 
who have we here? A charming prospect indeed ! 

“The girls !” said Lord Chiltern. 

“Bless them; I feel quite young with looking at their rosy 
cheeks! I will run forward waggishly, take off my hat, and make 
them a graceful bow.” 

Mr. Stewart was off. 

“Your papa cannot run as fast as I do, so if I had waited for 
his introduction we should not have known each other by this 
time. You are glad to see me?” 

The girls showed it by laughing. 

“There, now, Lord Chiltern, that is how I make friends; they 
would do anything for me.” 

“Then show Mr. Stewart the way to the farm,” said Lord 
Chiltern. 

“This way,” said Janet; “ give me your hand.” 

“Hark!” said Mr. Stewart; “I have a passion for rooks, so 
have all the old bachelors ; come along.” 

“There they are,” said Janet, looking up on tiptoe. 

“Lincoln’s-inn-fields over again during the sittings: “ now, are 
they not like the lawyers at chambers, Miss Fawkes?” 

“But I have never been at chambers,” said Olive. 

“Tt is exactly the same thing, only here they are out of town. 
‘Caw, caw, I found the flaw.’ Is not that true to nature ?” 

“Oh, how beautiful, what fun!” said Janet. “Go on.” 

“Then we must listen; yes, they are talking about me, they 
have found me out: ‘Wig and gown down from town.’ Was 
not that it ?” 

“Qh yes,” said Janet, “I heard it.” 

“*Just look round and mark the ground.’ ” 

“T heard that too, quite plain,” said Janet. 

“*Counsel Stewart I’ll be bound. Law, flaw, Jack-a-daw.’ 

now,” said Mr. Stewart. 


| holding his hand repeated the lines, nodding her head at 


“Caw, caw, I found the flaw, 
Wig and gown down from town, 
Just look round and mark the ground: 
Counsel Stewart I’ll be bound, 
Law, flaw, Jack-a-daw. 


More?” said J anet. 
Nov—Vou, CXLLX. NO. DCXI. 
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“ No, the cock is crowing,” said Mr. Stewart; “he has gained 


his cause, so we will return.” 

“The letters identify the two names, or the certificate is waste 

per,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“ Oh yes, they do,” said Mr. Stewart: “I am a little stiff after 
my drive. Olive, my dear girl, give me your pretty hand ang 
help me up these steps.” 

“You are putting it on,” said Olive, dragging him up till out 
of breath. 

“Thank you, how delightful! It gives me the wings of g 
boy.” 
«You have not seen the bishop again?” said Lord Chiltern. 

“ Not again,” said Mr. Stewart; “Olive is my handmaid, she 
shall show me my little room; I would not confer with him until 
I had talked the new order of things over with you; was not 
that right ?” 

“Certainly,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“ Olive, my dear, will you go with me to Ems? Those waters 
have a surprising effect, they will take all that stiffness out of 
your joints—they will indeed.” 

Mi But I have no stiffness in my joints, dear Mr. Stewart,” said 
Olive. 

“They will remove it all, my darling girl; you would hardly 
know yourself again.” 

“Really, Mr. Stewart, you ought to live with us in the country, 
it puts you in such high spirits,” said Olive. 

At these words Mr. Stewart’s hilarity took another turn. 

“Give me yourarm, my child; Chiltern, give me yours. This 
dear, kind girl tells me that I should live in the country. Were 
I todo it I should end my days without delay. I have lived 
eighty years, and have earned a character for wisdom. What do 

ou think it amounts to? Common sense and observation. Now, 

have known old men who have changed their mode of life much 
for the better, but it has killed them. I shall, therefore, keep on 
the beaten track till my head drops on the parchment. You find 
me cheerful, that comes of work, not of leisure. I have always 
been associated with great interests, and I take a genuine pleasure 
in human affairs. What should I become were the supplies to be 
stopped? I should look out for letters directed to others, and for 
visits transferred to new men; the old machine would stop work 
— Stewart and the world parted ! 

“What am I here for now? To consummate a work of love 
after battling for years. Can you conceive greater happiness! To 
be an instrument of justice to the deserted and helpless; to restore 
by means of patience and firmness the balance of human aflee 
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tions, and bring flesh and blood together. Yes, my friends, our 
guocess is complete ; but you must invite me to live a few years 

to witness the sweets of victory. So now I have done; 
come along, Miss Olive, and show your talkative old friend the 


“Dive understood his words, for she was aware what pended ; 
she squeezed Mr. Stewart’s arm, and regarded him with a loving, 
1 look, such as many may attempt, but beauty and holiness 

can only express. 

«Do not pretend to be so lame,” said Olive, on whose arm he 
still leaned; “I can perceive in a moment when.it is assumed.” 

«Yes, your little dog plays you that trick sometimes to attract 
your notice, that is what you would say; well, I love nature, and 
nothing she delights in more than to see youth playing itself off 

inst decrepit age, to hear the merry laugh drown the 
grumblings of senility. But I will beat you yet.” 

Saying which he ran up-stairs with the agility of boyhood, and 
left Olive laughing below. 

It was not before evening that the new friends, Lord Chiltern 
and the old privy councillor, went deliberately into family af- 
fairs. 


“This is our present position,” said Mr. Stewart. “The mar- 
riage between John Prentis and Mary Fairfax is proved, and the 
per abstracted by your man Busby, which you, perhaps rightly, 

use to examine, show, among other grave revelations, that 
Prentis and Master are one, John and John. But further, our 
exploring expedition to the New World has been successful; after 
adeep search from the Atlantic to the farther shore of the Mis- 
sissippi, they have exhumed the parson who celebrated the mar- 
lage, and all are together by this time on their way home.” 

“The bishop is so far blameless, that he believes John Prentis, 
our old boy, to be the natural son of Jacob Master, the lieutenant,” 
suid Lord Chiltern. 

“He would believe it; and you know that the clergy conceive a 
man able to believe what he pleases.” 

“We are ready, then, to go into court?” 

“Or to demand a surrender.” 

“Well, I must not interrupt you,” said Lord Chiltern; after 

done it already. 

“ Where had I got to?” said Mr. Stewart. “ Yes—I remember 
ohn Master has turned tail on the shocking evidence that his 
ts betray; but Peto’s nose is on his track; they are now at 

New Orleans, and they will be lucky if they escape yellow fever, 
gives colour to all the favourable reports of its climate, said 
to be delicious.” 
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“ Poor fellow! I am very sorry for him,” said Lord Chiltern. 
“hie is down in the world.” 

“ Yes, down there in the gulf,” said Mr. Stewart. 

“What next is to be done with the bishop?” said Lord 
Chiltern. 

“ His son has such a firm hold of hin, that he will get dragged 
into the mire too.” 

“'We must treat with the son, then, and induce him by some 
means to relent.” 

“Yes, should the threats that I have carefully prepared for the 
bishop be unavailing; but there is one thing in our favour, he 
looks towards the arch-hierarchy, and cannot afford to stand go ji] 
before the world as we can make him look.” 

“ The contest, then, is now narrowed to a pitched battle between 
him and ourselves.” 

“To come on after sunset, at least they can win no glory; their 
cause is dark.” 

“ Now I will tell you what I have done,” Lord Chiltern said, 
“if you will kindly attend. The reversion I have settled on the 
girls; it will be theirs during John Master’s lifetime to compensate 
them for the loss of their brother; in fact, they will in some 
measure take his place.” 

“That pleases me much,” said Mr. Stewart. 

‘But there is an odd thirteen thousand a year of copyholds in 
the north; this I have given as a provision for John Prentis; at 
his father’s death it will revert and go with the other property, as 
a matter of course.” | 

“You could not possibly have done better,” said Mr. Stewart. 

“Tt strikes me as being rather equitable,” said Lord Chil- 
tern. 

“It is just right; if anything, too handsome. All that can be 
said is that the boy is cathy entitled to some benefit in his father's 
lifetime, always supposing that John Master survives you.” 

“T have done what would have pleased my son; and I have 
still to look about me, to provide against the inconvenience of the 
barony going one way and the estates another; it always establishes 
a difficulty.” 

“ Yes, —_ seen that, now and then,” said Mr. Stewart; “it 
is sometimes a hard case, and it is curious how little the heir to 
the substance cares to support the shadow, when the latter runs 
away from him, though in the present instance it 18 | lovely 
girl,” 

Mr. Stewart put on a very knowing look, and Lord Chiltem 
smiled. 

“T understand you, and should rejoice if your thought were t 
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true; but it will rest with the parties concerned this time. 
[ shall not interfere, for the sake of family arrangements, again.” 
«Give them a fair chance,” said Mr. Stewart. 
“That they have had without rf ulterior views on my part,” 
gid Lord Chiltern. “They are like brother and sisters; but 
Johnny and Olive are of the same age; Janetis but a chit, as you 


«She is a sharp girl, very attractive,” said Mr. Stewart; “ but 
ss to Olive—I love her myself.” 

« She has risen out of her trials,” said Lord Chiltern, “ with a 
mind that will suit her to administer wealth; she is already assist- 
ing me to fulfil its duties, which, like all other people, I have a 
good deal neglected, except as things turned up; but she is quite 


an original.” 

“Well my dear friend, let us be thankful—when shall we have 
a peep at the boy?” 

UT have sent a line to Prosody, to let him be down here to- 
morrow,” said Lord Chiltern; “shall I tell him how he stands, or 
will you?” 

“You have seen most of him, and had better break it, though 
Ishould like to notice how he takes it. And, by-the-bye, I should 
like you to know Sheldon—such a good, honest fellow! He has 
been of more use to me throughout than any one can tell.” 

“Bring him down,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“T will some day,” said Mr. Stewart. “ Your man Busby is a 
deep one ; he outwitted Peto hollow, who is one of the sharpest 
fellows living.” 

“Yes, Busby was necessary, and this certificate reconciles me to 
his success; but let me hear as little about the papers as possible; 
when done with they may be returned.” 

“Upon my honour, Chiltern, you are an example of lenity.” 

“T have conversed with my Olive about it by the hour together, 
and we are of one mind—at peace with all.” 

“She will then, indeed, replace your loss.” 

“Thave felt that,” said Lord Chiltern; “ and that might be so. 
Ihave been shaken to the heart. And now, so wonderfully do 
events turn, I fancy at times when I pull up at the school on | ask 
fora peep at Johnny, that it is my son who I am looking¢after. 

were uncommonly fond of each other, and that sort of love 
seems to come down to me as a succession. And can you explain 
this: if this boy were to ask anything of me, I mean such as my 
own son would not have done, he would get it easily.” 

“Has Olive much influence over his actions?” 


“Every plan he forms he puts before her, and never executes it 
without her advice.” 
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“ Then that is the whole secret of the matter; implicit conf. 
dence. 
. “Good-night papa and Mr. Stewart,” said Olive, tapping at the 
oor. 

“ Bless the dear girl, what time is it?’ said Mr. Stewart, open- 

ing the door with alacrity. 

“Caw, caw; I found the flaw,” said Janet. 

“T told you her character,” said Mr. Stewart; “now I shall 

never hear the last of that nonsense.” 

“Tt is ten o'clock. We keep early hours on Saturday,” said 
Olive, “ and I must be up at six.” 

“ My bedtime, and my hour of rising,” said Mr. Stewart; “ but 
you, Miss Janet, ought to be asleep !” 

“Come and tuck me up,” said Janet. 

“ Yes, I told you her character,” repeated the lawyer; and the 
whole party severally broke up and went to bed. 

Mr. Stewart had long ago taken Olive into his consideration as 
a partner for his protégé in the dance of life, and had formed as 
high an estimate of her as any cautious man could do on report: 
far, then, did she exceed his expectations when he found her out 
to be as follows : 

As genius is to soul, so was Olive to body—the antithesis of 
Medusa, yet not less classical. 

He slept on his new vision of her. What added to his pleasure 
was that she was not perfect, like an uncut copy. 

He had slept on this idea; it had a practical bearing for him 
when he awoke; the first thing he said to Lord Chiltern was: 

“On second thoughts, you shall leave it to me to convey to John 
Prentis the intelligence of his good fortune.” 

To carry out his second thoughts, which were important ac- 
cessories in the duel that he had planned, he told Olive to take his 
“ a. he led her from the breakfast-room into the club-room, 
or hall. 

“When I appear on the tapis, my dear, there is always some 
grand business on hand; but first let me ask if you have heard 
from your papa about your new cousin?” 

“Yes, dear Mr. Stewart, every word,” said Olive, with a flush 
of joy; “he called me to his room while he was shaving.” 

“JT thought as much,” said Mr. Stewart. “ Why, you are as 

leased as I am !” 

“ For his sake, and still more for my father’s,” said Olive ; “ for 
Cousin Johnny was already filling up the place of my poor brother, 
and now I have great hopes that he will by degrees take it 
entirely.” 

“What a blessing,” said Mr. Stewart, “if only the solitude that 
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reminds your father of his affliction should be made to pass 
; the boy is a — successor.” 

«My father’s love for him is extraordinary; had the tie been 
nearer, it could not have been more binding. May it be its own 
bl . !” 

@And you have learned from your father about the property, 
too; how it is all to go in the natural order of things?” 

“Yes, I understand that,” said Olive. “It is a sad trouble for 
riches to befal one.” 

«Would not you like the little task, now, of telling all this to 
your cousin? Whoever does it will experience a wonderful plea- 
sure; and I have settled in my mind that no one could enjoy it 
more than you, and none deserve the pleasure half so much.” 

«May I, then, be the first to tell him?” said Olive. 

“Yes, I wish it,” said Mr. Stewart. 

“Oh, what will he say?” said Olive. “ How he will long for 
his mother’s return !” 











STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
XVII. 


A TEXT TORN FROM ITS CONTEXT. 


Ir is an acknowledged source of error in religious matters to 
take a text in its literal meaning apart from its context, and then 
to build a doctrine upon it. A striking specimen of this practice 
is presented in the use sometimes made of the words, “ that which 
is highly esteemed among men is abomination in the sight’ of 
God.” We may hear this text thundered forth as an absolute 
proposition, and interpreted as meaning that everything that is 
valued by men is hateful to God—a strange doctrine to our rea- 
sonable apprehension. But not only this; such an interpretation 
of these words places them in direct contradiction to other texts, 
such as that “He that in these things serves the Lord Christ is 
accepted of God, and approved of men; and again, “Jesus in- 
creased in favour with God and man ;” and in Proverbs, “ So shalt 
thou find favour and good understanding in the sight of God and 
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man.” And we have St. Paul’s exhortation to the Philippi 
clearly identifying the objects which are approved by God ant 
man: “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are vene. 
rated, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are lovely 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, nd 
if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

Now, if we refer to the context of the words “ that which is 
highly esteemed among men is abomination in the sight of God,” 
we shall find that they in nowise contradict either our reasonable 
apprehensions or the texts just quoted. The whole passage is a 
follows: “The Pharisees also, who were covetous, hearing these 
things, derided Him; and He said unto them, ye are they which 
justify yourselves before men, but God knoweth your hearts, for 
that which is highly esteemed among men is abomination before 
God.” The whole passage seems to show that these last words 
are a particular, not a general proposition; that the object of man’s 
esteem and God’s hatred was the character of the Pharisees. It is 
because He knows their hearts that their character, honoured 
among men, is hated by Him. 

Assuredly, a sound critical knowledge of the text of the Greek 
Testament ought to be possessed by those who undertake to guide 
others in the path of faith and duty. They would thus save their 
hearers, especially their younger and earnest hearers, from per- 
plexity of thought and distress of mind. Not only might they 
be prevented from casting stumbling-blocks in the path of the 
weak, but they would also be enabled to remove many. Alas for 
ignorant and earnest hearers sitting at the feet of ignorant preachers! 


RELIGION AND LEARNING. 


It is as absurd to maintain with some fanatics that learning 1s 
useless for the understanding of religious matters, as it would be 
to maintain that the experience, observation, and reflection of 
others are useless to us for that purpose; for learning is often the 
record of such experience, observation, and reflection. What is 


contessedly useful in an oral form, is of course useful in a written 
form also. 


POWER OF EXPRESSION. 


The necessity of cultivating this power, no less than a habit of 
just and clear conception, was well illustrated by the answer given 
to a question proposed to a class of adults by a clergyman who 
wus instructing them. The answer, though the only correct one 
given to the question, was so strangely expressed as to be at first 
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giintelligible to the clergyman and the class, and then laughed at 
by them all! 


qHE MIND FITTED FOR ALL KINDS OF REAL KNOWLEDGE. 


It would seem that every subject which deals with realities will 
jnterest the mind of any particular person of ordinary abilities, if 
his mind, however indisposed by previous pursuits, be resolutely 

ied to that subject. In the natural fitness of things there is a 
correspondency between the faculties of the mind and all know- 
of realities. Although, therefore, one man by the natural 
constitution of his mind may be better fitted than some other man 
for a particular subject, it is idle to say that any man of common 
abilities is totally disqualified for the pursuit of any one kind of 
real learning. 


POWER OF FRANCE, 


So great is the nate power of France from the extent and 
compactness of its territory, its geographical position, the wealth 
of its productions, and the bravery and versatile genius of its 

ple, that since the beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. at 
my six coalitions of all or some of the powers of Europe have 
been found necessary in order to check her pretensions; and, in 
some instances, these coalitions have been defeated. “ Were I 


King of France,” said Frederick the Great, “ not a gun should be 


in Europe without my permission.” 


STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


It is singular, with such a literature as that of England, how 
few of our educated men are well acquainted with it. It is often 
said that Englishmen travel to see the scenery of foreign countries 
without having visited the various beautiful districts which are to 
be found in their own island. The same may be said of their 
literary studies. ‘hey read the literature of Gencanan France, 
and Italy, having but the most imperfect acquaintance with the 
Writers of their own nation. How few of our educated men have 
tead Chaucer, though his poetry is fitted for all time, while it gives 
& most faithful picture of the manners of his own time! ‘The 
Wnitings of the reign of Elizabeth—which has often been called 

“ Augustan age of English literature”’—are, with the exception 
peare’s plays and Bacon’s Essays, scarcely known to the 
ted mass. ho has read the rest of Bacon’s works, his “ De 
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Augmentis” and his.“ Novum Organon?’ How few know any. 
thing of Ben Jonson’s, or Massinger’s, or Beaumont and Fletcher's 
dramas? How few have read even Spenser’s “Fairy Queen” 
the second great poem in the English language! ~ Hooker's 
“Keclesiastical Polity,” with all its learning, judgment, and elo. 
quence, is a sealed book to almost all but a very few divinit 
students. A considerable part of our literature consists of sermons: 
yet how few have any acquaintance with the homely but pene. 
trating eloquence of Latimer, with the learning, piety, and sense 
of Andrews, with the exuberance of Jeremy Taylor, the logic of 
Sanderson, the exhaustive copiousness of Barrow? Not one 
educated man among hundreds has read Clarendon’s “ History of 
the Rebellion,” though his portraits of the men of that stirring 
age are drawn with a distinctness equal to that of Tacitus. Dryden 
is little known; and even the writers of Anne’s reign, such as Po 
and Addison, share in the general neglect with which the standard 
literature of England is treated by educated Englishmen. The 
literature of Greece and Rome and foreign literature have helped 
to oust the literature of England from the place which it deserves 
in the studies of her sons. Our great authors collect dust in eve 
good collection of books. Part of this neglect is owing to a public 
taste vitiated tby, and to a public attention frittered away upon, 
the ephemeral literature of the present day, its sensational novels, 
its jocular periodicals, its multitudinous newspapers. Science un- 
doubtedly claims its just share in the devotion of educated minds, 
but the claims of literature are compatible with the claims of 
science. The decay of the study of English literature at our public 
schools was lamented in the evidence given before the royal com- 
mission in 1864. ‘There are, however, some gleams of a revival 
of this study. In some of the chief towns of the north of Eng- 
land classes are held for reading our great authors. Some of the 
public examinations include it among their subjects. The uni- 
versities, however, have done little towards it, although a pro- 
fessorship and a “ School of English Literature” would not be out 
of place in an English university. 
t would seem hardly necessary to point out reasons for this 
study. Surely it is the most natural and obvious kind of study 
for an English student of literature. And while it would 
amply exercise and discipline the various faculties of the mind, 
while it would lay up a vast treasure of knowledge in the memory, 
it would have the good effect of fostering reverence for our past, 
with its intellectual giants and worthies, and of cherishing 2 just 
national pride. It would extend greatly our knowledge of the 
national history and traditions, with which but a superficial ac- 
quaintance is generally and contentedly possessed. It would teach 
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gs the full power and compass of our own language, to sound its 
and to master its resources, It would give an English 
tone of thought and an idiomatic diction to our writings, if we 


drew more largely 
From the pure wells of English undefiled. 


It would seem that if our littérateurs studied our classics, an 
improved school of English literature might arise. The case might 
be similar with our literature as with our architecture. ‘This, as 
we know, had about thirty years ago sunk to the lowest ebb of 
taste. ‘There was nothing but a tawdry imitation of Gothic or of 
Italian architecture. Our private mansions mostly had nothing 
that could be called architecture at all. But through a diligent study 
of our national architecture in its best ages, a wonderful revival of 
this art has taken place in our buildings whether ecclesiastical, 
civil, or domestic, a revival which seems likely to flourish and 
prevail. In the same way our modern literature would be im- 
proved by the study (of standard English writings. We justly 
admire the classics of Greece, but it is evident that they were 
deeply imbued with the writings of their predecessors. To take 
no further instances, with all educated Greeks Homer’s lines 
were 
Familiar in their mouths as household words. 


Thucydides heard Herodotus recite his history, and Demosthenes 
made an intense study of the writings of Thucydides. Greek 
authors, in fact, studied the literature of their own nation; and 
the authors of any other nation must in this respect follow their 
example, if they Arte to gain a durable hold on the hearts and 
minds of their countrymen, and a reputation among foreign 
scholars. 



















THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 


Boox II. 
Patch. My invention is at the last ebb.— Zhe Busy Body. 
I. 


IN WHICH IT IS DEMONSTRATED THAT TWO AND TWO MAKE FOUR. 


THAT man is a gregarious animal, and that so is woman; thet 
one-half the ills that flesh is heir to have an existence solely in the 
imagination appertaining to the said flesh; that two and two make 
four. ‘Trite as these truisms may appear (and far be it from me 
to assert their originality), it is a matter of ascertained fact that 
by mastering their meaning in early life, and by founding a 
practice on the principles to be deduced from them, Dr. Blarney 
managed to amass a fortune by no means inconsiderable. Dr, 
Blarney, as a medical man in the ordinary sense of the word, was 
in every way contemptible. ‘Tom Jones, of Guy’s, who is twenty- 
three years of age, and has just taken his degree, has more medical 
knowledge in his little finger than Dr. Blarney in all his well- 
cared-for body. And yet poor Tom will spend his life in the 
hideous routine of a country dispensary, whereas Blarney, out of 
his little reading and less ais ity so been able to acquire fame and 
accumulate wealth. 

But then Dr. Blarney knew how to put two and two together, 
as I shall presently demonstrate. 


Two years have elapsed since the curtain fell upon the first act 
of my adventures. Of what occurred to me during that interval, 
and to those whose lives have been bound up with me—not the 
first time by a great many that biographies and plays have been 
bound up together—you will learn but little. And that little you 
will glean only from incidental monologues and dialogues, and 
such other stale stage devices as may advance the business without 
increasing the action of the piece. It is a period upon which 
I care little to dilate. 

‘Two years! Print me! if while that curtain was down battles, 
and murders, and sudden deaths, revolutions, restorations, con- 
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ntal upheavings, theories of natural selection, inventions of won- 
new cures for corns, have not occurred, been stated, been dis- 
covered. In short, all manner of interesting events may have 
jred during the interval. But to me they mattered and 
matter nothing. They lie there, the raw material for the 
coming historian, and I wish the historian joy of them. I 
over the eventful twenty-four months in respectful silence, 
and open my new act with an entirely new scene — “THE 
GROVE.” 

If the reader has got in his or in her mind anything like a de- 
finite idea of the Garden of Eden, I shall be saved much of the 
Jabour of description, for you have only to picture to yourselves 
that ancient paradise, with the addition of every'appliance of 
modern civilisation, and without the beasts, and you have a tole- 
rably accurate notion of the Grove. But to be more literal, the 
Grove is situated in one of the most charming portions of the 
County Cork—which county, it may be remarked, for those whose 

graphical: knowledge is limited—is situated in the South of 

d. Nature attempting to lavish all her beauties on one spot 
selected this, and gave man all varieties of natural scenery in 
miniature. And Dr. Blarney, who had ever an eye for the beau- 
tiful, coming among these miniature woods and streams, and 
mountains and valleys, and revolving in his mind the problem of 
two and two, determined that upon this spot he would put them 
together. 

So, selecting the clearest portion of the scene, he erected or 
caused to be erected a magnificent Tudor edifice, which, situated 
upon a gentle eminence, commanded all the chief features of the 
landscape. Seizing every natural advantage, he enhanced every 
beauty by the appliance of art. He caused the stream to be 
bedded with snow-white pebbles, and interrupted by small water- 
falls, the music of which filled the neighbouring wood. In the 
wood he discouraged bracken and furze, and gave great encourage- 
ment to moss; he thinned the timber a little so that man might 
wander freely beneath its foliage. In front of the residence stretched 
amagnificent croquet-lawn, to the keeping smooth of which one 
labourer was entirely devoted. He had nothing else to do. He 
supported a family on that croquet-lawn. Large gardens were 
laid out, and beyond the gardens orchards; in he former were 

most seductive summer-houses, and in the latter rustic seats, 
#0 artistic in design that it seemed a sin to sit on them. 

The same regardlessness of expense that characterised the ar- 
Tangement of grounds marked also the arrangements of the house. 

ere was a summer dining-room with walls of glass, in which 
more than a hundred guests could seat themselves; and leaving it, 
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through wonderful curtains, you came upon the winter dining. 
room, even more capacious. There were long and lofty corridors. 
there were billiard-rooms and libraries; picture galleries and bath. 
rooms. Everything in perfect taste and in absolute profusion 
And what was the object of all this lavish outlay? Were the 
good old times about to be revived on a larger scale, and was this 
baronial residence to become the scene of banqueting, and love. 
making, and masquerading? You shall hear. When Dr, Blarney 
had completed his arrangements he announced that his establish. 
ment was open for the reception of —PATIENTS. 

The fame of the establishment speedily spread through the 
length and breadth of the land, and so attracted by the news of its 
advantages were the sons of men, that many people became ill for 
the mere pleasure of being made whole again. Not the pool of 
Siloam attracted so great a gathering of the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind. Everybody was made well there, and within the healthy 
precincts no one ever died. It has been stated by certain danger- 
ous and discontented radicals, that whenever the proprietor of the 
Grove detected in any of his patients symptoms of imminent dis- 
solution, he had the offending mortal carefully removed to die 
elsewhere, and that Major Damon died in the very vehicle in 
which he was being removed from the establishment, Captain 
Pythias always affirming that it was the shaking thereby sustained 
that did for the major. But there are always discontented and 
cynical persons in the world, and we should be very cautious in 
the reception of scandal. 

One might easily suggest reasons for the great success of Dr. 
Blarney’s institution. No doubt the very delightful nature of his 
cures had something to do with it.. I take the liberty of supposing, 
madam, that you are suffering from headache. It has been brought 
on in one of a thousand ways. Sitting up late o nights. Too 
much reading, too much dancing, too much flirting, too much, 
&c. &e. You go to your medical man in town. He prescribes 
for you. Something in a bottle. It cures your headache, to be 
sure, but then it’s awfully disagreeable. So. Now, madam, I 
will suppose you to be an inmate of the Grove, and suffering froma 
similar ailment. You consult the venerable physician. See him 
standing there so bland, so well got up, “so much of the gentle- 
man, my dear.” He listens courteously to the story of your head- 
ache, and prescribes. You are to proceed to the rippling streamlet 
where it enters the wood, where the greenest trees touch its 
margin, where the white, smooth pebbles are whitest and smoothest, 
and where none but those of your own delightful sex are permitted 
to congregate. You are to take with you the latest novel, and 
having removed your boots and stockings—I sincerely trust I am 
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not transgressing the decencies, but I swear by my plot I am 
giving you the worthy doctor’s prescription verbatim et literatim 
ou are to remove your boots and stockings, then, and tucking 
up your dress to a sufficient degree, you are to wade ankle-deep in 
rippling streamlet, reading the story and listening to the 
melody of the birds. This prescription is supposed to be most 
efficacious. Only ‘tis just possible that you may frequently have a 
revisitation of the disorder, and so be compelled to sustain a re- 
ition of the remedy. 
But to tell the truth—and even in works of fiction an occasional 
ce to veracity may be desirable—it is not in examining 
the Grove from the medical point of view that you are likely to 
discover the real secret of its success. That secret lay in the first 
of Dr. Blarney’s accepted truisms. He knew that to get together 
alarge number of persons with means, to create society in fact, 
was 4 remunerative speculation. On the Continent it was managed 
admirably, but the British matron, who, “doing as the Romans 
do,” occasionally frequented the saloons and staked napoleons in 
Homburg and Baden, would sternly discountenance any such cone 
gations in Christian England, Dr. Blarney did not resort to 
the tables. He got “nice” society together on the plea of sick- 
ness. So the Grove became celebrated as a grand rendezvous. A 
ce where you were always sure of meeting the best company, 
where the living was good, and the surrounding scenery charming. 
Innumerable proposals were made in that half-artificial wood. 
And it was quite an interesting pastime to speculate on the various 
matrimonial possibilities that from time to time suggested them- 
selves. Whether the interesting major would really marry the 
opulent widow, or whether—and so on. 

Certainly the individual who introduced me to the establishment 
was as well as you are. And the lady with whom he associated, 
although somewhat sad and pensive, was very young and beauti- 
ful. And as you listened to her musical voice and watched the 
play of her wonderful grey eyes, you would never think of the 
presence of untimely disease. While as for her melancholy, the 
deep but extremely fascinating mourning in which she appeared 
was surely sufficient to account for that. 

It was a languid July day when seventy of Dr. Blarney’s 

uests sat down to a well-ordered dinner. Dr. Blarney’s guests 

ned under certain restrictions. There was no wine allowed at 
table under any pretence whatever. Mustard and pepper were not 
supplied by the host, nor pickles, but guests, if so inclined, might 
ve their own private supplies of such condiments and relishes as 
they thought desirable. But the doctor gave each of them dis- 
tinetly to understand that he would not be responsible for any ill- 
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consequences which might result from indulgence in gu} 
luxuries. Which declaration of irresponsibility was the merest 
justice to himseif. The gentleman in whose custody I was, devoted 
himself with fatherly solicitude to the beautiful lady in mourning 
and shared with her at dinner a jar of pickles, which he alway, 
kept by his plate. Now on the morning of this particular Jy 
day to which I have alluded, a new patient—Mr. Turks, of the 
London Stock Exchange—had arrived, and was as yet not fully 
initiated into the mysteries of the place. So when having helped 
herself from the jar, instead of returning that article to its pro- 
prietor, the widow lady placed it by the side of her own plate, it 
was the most natural thing in the world that Mr. Turks, who sat 
next her, should presume that the pickles were public property, 
and that, full of this idea, he should proceed to convey certain 

ortions of its contents for the relishing of his own beef. He was 
interrupted somewhat suddenly in the execution of his intention, 
for, stretching across the back of the lady’s chair, the proprietor of 
the pickles shouted with an energy and a brogue which were both 
highly creditable to him : 

“Put down thim pickles, sir; they’re moin.” 

Having regained possession of the prize, he scowled at the dis- 
comfited and unconscious delinquent, and placed it between hin- 
self and the lady, whose face had flushed red half with shame and 
half with anger. Turning to her he winked, and observed ina 
whisper which was perfectly audible to those in the immediate 
vicinity : 

“Keep your oi on it, Norah me darlin’.” 
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MINE. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 


O LET me love thee, for my life is lonely, 

And fain my heart would hang its faith on thine: 
My soul would thrill with wildest joy, if only 

It knew and felt thee mine. 


Mine, only mine, to prize with warm devotion, 
And cherish with a lover’s ceaseless care ; 

To smooth this rough world’s path of rude commotion, 
And make it bright and fair. 


Mine, only mine, in joy as well as sorrow, 
Thy pure heart free from every taint of guile, 

To drink fresh hope from those sweet eyes, and borrow 
New courage from thy smile. 


Mine, only mine, for ever and for ever, 

Warm hand in hand, and faithful heart to heart, 
In bonds that time is all too weak to sever, 

And death must fail to part! 


Mine midst the clanging din, the wildering rattle, 
The glory of this stern world’s strife begun; 
Mine in the hazy tumult of the battle; 
Mine when the victory’s won! 


Mine when this reeling earth is racked and quivering, 
And worlds are tottering on the verge of night! 

Mine when the host of stars, pallid and shivering, 
Refuse to yield their light! 


Mine through eternity’s unnumbered ages, 
In the hereafter world of light and bliss, 
Where never sorrow reigns, nor tempest rages, 
Nor hearts ache as in this! 
Nov.—VoL. CXLIX. NO. DCXI. 28 











Mine. 


Then let me love thee, for my heart is straining 
To fly away and rest itself on thine: 

And, passion-toss’d, my spirit is complaining, 
O let thy love be mine! 


No heart was made for loneliness or sadness; 
Some other beats with true responsive thrill: 
And love, though given all vainly and in madness, 
Is sweet and holy still! 


It is my faith that those who purely cherish 
True love, no matter whether crown’d or cross’d, 
Unite in that bright realm where grief must perish, 
But nothing pure is lost. 


Then, if not here, perhaps in those high regions, 
In the great shadow of the Eternal Throne, 

Pll single thee from all the shining legions, 
And claim thee as mine own! 


When those brown tresses wave in richer splendour, 
Far from the wasting breath of earthly years; 

And those large eyes, so lustrous and so tender, 
Shall never dim with tears. 


Behold, a glory purples all the meadows! 

Thoughts rise as pure as childhood’s happy dreams! 
And through the twilight’s grey far-folded shadows 
Heaven’s starry radiance gleams. 









































WEATHER-BOUND AT BOULOGNE. 


Towarps the middle of September, 1869, I was returning 
home with my wife after a run, as we felicitously say in these fast- 

ing days, on the Continent. 

e had been absent but three weeks, but in that brief space of 
time had contrived to get over a good deal of ground, and we had 
done,” after the fashion of the period, most of the cities of 
Belgium and the Rhine, with Switzerland the chief of the Alpine 

working homeward by Lyons, Dijon, Paris, and Boulogne. 

In truth, we had fagged hard, by way of recreation and amuse- 
ment, very hard indeed ; and the extent of our travels was made 

t to all by our thickly-notched alpenstocks, our voluminous 
packet of guide-books, and our numerous collection of photo- 

hs and stereoscopic views of the places, edifices, &c., which 
time would not allow us otherwise to inspect. 

The sunshine and air of the valley and mountain had alse 
embrowned our complexions, bleached our picturesque travelling- 

, and taken the gloss off our waving plumes; for we had both 
adopted the Tyrolese chapeau de voyage, so much in favour this 
year with our rambling countrymen and countrywomen. And with 
reason, my wife says, because it is so very becoming to the ladies, 
while it gives to the most commonplace, loutish-looking English- 
man, when got up in his travelling costume, an interesting jiiger- 

alr. 

Weary and worn, then, faded and travel-soiled, we alighted at 
an hotel on the plage at Boulogne-sur-Mer. I had proposed that 
we should cross over to Folkestone on the morrow and push on to 
London direct, looking forward to a few days of quiet and rest 
before resuming the arduous duties of the post I have the honour 
to fill in the routine department of a red-tape office. 

But “man proposes,” &c., as saith the proverb. The bright, 
gemal day was followed by a dark and lowering evening. Por- 
tentous-looking masses of cloud were gathering and heaping up 
thickly together; while a remarkable one, in the form of a broad, 
deeply-fluted band, was stretched across the sky from north to 
south. A storm was said to be brewing. The wind, too, was 
nsing, and we were startled from sleep by the clattering of falling 
chimney-pots, the flapping and banging of shutters and doors, 
and the whistling and howling of wind through the long corridors 
of the hotel. 
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In the morning it was blowing a hurricane. The waves were 
lashing vengefully over the terrace of the Etablissement des Bai 
which the Toft half buried in sand. Two or three fishine smacks 
were neal at Ambleteuse, and no steamer ventured to leave or 
to enter the harbour. Prince Napoleon had put into Boulogne jn 
his yacht on the previous evening, intending a stay of a few hours 
He, too, was an unwilling prisoner, but he sent off the crew of his 
yacht to give aid to the shipwrecked men. 

It was Sunday, and we could well have resigned ourselves to 
passing the day in our comfortable quarters, but for the unexpected 
annoyance we experienced from mosquitoes. 

These pertinacious pests had throughout the night most vigo- 
rously and persistently attacked the tip of my nose, which, becoming 
much swollen and inflamed, by no means added to my good looks, 
W orse still, they inflicted so many venomous stings on the face 
and hands of my wife that she was perfectly disfigured, and had 
the appearance of having the small-pox. To a pretty woman this 
was, of course, distressingly afflicting—naturally much more go 
than if it had occurred to a plain woman. However, she had the 
comfort of hearing that she was not alone in her misery, but that 
the bloodthirsty attack had been pretty general—on the ladies 
especially—and I afterwards learnt that during the great heat of 
last year mosquitoes had appeared at Boulogne in swarms, and still 
infested, though in greatly diminished numbers, most of the houses 
and hotels. We, however, partly escaped from their troublesome 
attentions by changing our apartments, selecting one facing the 
~ instead of the falaise at the back, where they congregated 
thickly. 

aerdille the tempest continued, and increased during the 
night and the following day. The broad expanse of surging sea 
roared in its fury, tossing wildly, madly, and heaving in threaten- 
ing, high foam-crested waves, which fell with the crash of a 
cataract on the old forts, swept in huge masses over the piers, 
dashed violently against the sea wall, carrying away portions of it, 
and flooded the road, which for a time was as impassable as the 
bed of a rushing torrent. The wind raged with such violence that 
carriages were overturned by it, and men and horses thrown down. 
The hotel, though solidly built to withstand the storms to which 
it is exposed, seemed to rock as each roaring gust hurled up 
furiously against it, and few windows, even where protected by 
closed venetian shutters, could resist the repeated shakings and 
shocks they received. 

But suddenly in the afternoon of the second day there was & 
temporary lull in the tempest. The clouds parted, and the sun 
shone forth between them, as they scudded across the sky, ™ 
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jntermittent dazzling gleams, lighting up the wild scene with a 
prilliancy, partly dispelling the mists, and disclosing to view 

a vessel with tattered sails and tottering masts, struggling amidst 

the seething waves, and against wind and tide, to make the port. 

The ominous bell tolls forth the thrilling news—a vessel in 
distress—and soon the before-deserted beach is covered with 
hundreds of eager men and anxious women too of the seafaring 

tion, for few of them but fear that a husband, a brother, or 
;gon may be amongst the crew of the doomed vessel. One young 
woman with a babe in her arms fell on her knees, and in tones that 
revealed the agony of her soul, ey ny the Holy Virgin to 
shield her husband from danger. Others stood there in mute 
grow. Among them a poor woman whose husband and four sons 
had perished in a recent gale. She had one son yet spared to 
her, but he too was a fisherman, and was then at sea. monk 
lieved the agony of her throbbing heart. With clasped hands 
and tearless eyes she seemed to be awaiting her death-blow, as with 
fixed, earnest gaze she sought to penetrate the blinding haze of 

and sand, through which, further obscured by a veil of sea 

a dim outline of the vessel only was visible. 

The lifeboat is brought out, and great as is the peril, there is no 
lack of brave hearts willing to encounter it to rescue others from 
danger. But the sun is again hidden by black clouds, land and 
sa again enshrouded in thick mists, and the vessel, though so 
near, cannot be seen. ‘The lifeboat, launched with difficulty on 
that shallow, sandy shore, is about to pull off at a venture, when 
the dark, hazy curtain is once more drawn up, and the vessel 
(which proves to be not the expected fishing-smack, but a French 
brig from Bahia) is seen stranded on the beach. One mast is cut 
away, the other falling, and she rocks violently to and fro as each 
wave of the receding sea rushes furiously against her sides and 
dishes over her in foaming showers. Happily her crew are saved, 
and she has settled deep into her sandy bed. 

lt was an exciting scene, anxiously watched by many heedless 
dithe angry storm, or of the driving wind that raised in clouds 
the hard, fine sand of the beach, which, sharp as particles of 
powdered glass, caused blood to trickle down some faces from the 
Molence with which it was hurled up against them. 

In the evening the hurricane in some degree subsided, but re- 
doubled its fury in the night. The brig was split completely 
tunder, and at daylight the beach was strewed with pieces of the 
wreck, and with the chief part of her cargo. Bales of cotton and 

Were scattered in all directions, as well as a hundred or more 
of barrels of palm oil. ‘The latter lay each in a little pool of its 
own unfragrant contents, which impregnated the sands and infested 
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the air with the nauseous effluvia, but had no soothing effect op 
the troubled sea. 

For three days the tidal trains from Paris continued to br} 
reinforcements to the army of weather-bound travellers who alread 
filled the hotels to overflowing. There was much murmuring 
among them at their enforced detention in Boulogne, and man 
threats of actions against the South-Eastern Company for not send. 
ing out their boats when wind and weather did not permit. Some 
of the discontented ones betook themselves to Calais, hoping to 
find there a smoother sea as well as a shorter passage, . 

A large party, consisting of French, Germans, Poles, a few 
Spaniards, and a plentiful sprinkling of English, was staying at 
our hotel when we arrived. They had been taking the baths for 
some weeks, but dispersed on what they considered the breaking 
up of the fine weather; thus making room for the daily increasing 
number of our compatriots. They for the most part seemed 
thoroughly miserable, consumed by ennui, sauntering about with 
despair on their countenances, listening to the moaning wind and 
the beating rain. The ladies, on the whole, wore a less dismal 
aspect. They, as they always can do, found some interesting 
theme for conversation, their dresses, their children, their house- 
holds; sometimes, but happily these are exceptional cases, female 
suffrage and woman’s rights and wrongs. One of them proposed 
that the weather-bound travellers should while away the time, 
after the custom of former days, by relating the adventures they 
had met with on their travels. But as they had generally, year 
after year, been running over the usual touring track, they had 
nothing new to relate, while those who ventured to speak on the 
subject at all found that their chief reminiscences of travel were of 
tediously slow trains, wandering or missing luggage, inferior hotels, 
and extortionate charges. Here my clever little wife came to the 
rescue, and most opportunely—for not even a paragraph in the old 
newspapers remained unread—brought out her boxes of photo- 
graphic views for general inspection. She had been driven by the 
hopelessly bad weather to the study of her numerous guide-books, 
so that she chatted away like a parrot, and descanted so eloquently 
on the beauty of scenery, on the chief objects of attraction in the 
different capitals of Europe, handing round as she spoke an illustra- 
tion of her remarks, that I was almost led away into joining in the 
chorus of the party, “ What a traveller you have been, Mrs. J.! 
and, above all, what an observant one!” She smiled and glanced 

slyly at me, and she certainly blushed a little when she remarked 
my amazement. 

But the rough weather somewhat abated, and the departure of 
the boat was announced, to the satisfaction, one would suppose, of 
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those who had been fretting and fuming to get away, and laughing 
st the idea ‘of danger where was it was said to exist. Yet, not- 


"withstanding their outcry at the delay, few of these bold sailors 


were now found willing to encounter the drenching and tossing of 

the stormy passage that awaited them. ‘Those who did venture 

phed over that nearly all were too tired or too ill to proceed 

er than Folkestone that night. It was also reported that a 
lady had died from her sufferings on the pszsage. 

The general vote, therefore, was in favour of making ourselves 
gomfortable during our detention as English prisoners in France, 
and to enter freely into all the dissipation that Boulogne afforded 
until the Fates were propitious, and tidal waves, ground swells, and 

currents—about which there was much ignorant as well as 
learned talk—should complacently subside into a less turbulent 
state. But for upwards of a week the weather continued more or 
Jess so boisterous that that great authority “ the oldest inhabitant,” 
whose memory is always at fault when & recurs to its dimmed 

to compare the events of the past with those of the present, 
could recollect nothing to equal this gale either in its fury or dura- 
tion. At any rate, the hotel-keepers were satisfied with the ex- 
isting state of things. The table d’héte was crowded, and, in 
accordance with the generally declared intention to enliven our 
sojourn at Boulogne by plunging into its gaieties if we could not 
plunge into its furious sea, the spacious salon was made brilliant 
after dinner by the gay and fanciful toilettes of the ladies; the 
company assembling there for an hour or two for conversation, tea, 
coffee, and flirtation, before repairing to the Grand Opéra, or to 
the concert or ball in the handsome rooms of the Casino. 

Those who were not disposed to dance, or whose dancing days 
were over, could find other excitement provided in the billiard or 
card-rooms. A little money not unfrequently is lost there, though 
gambling, I understand, is not permitted. 

As our party became more intimate, some of the number—at 
least, so said my wife—were by no means displeased that the skies 
still frowned; that the tidal boat, as they daily watched her cross- 
ing the bar, seemed for a moment to be engulfed by the angry 
waves, then rising again, pitch and roll as she struggled onward 
amid showers of spray. “It was impossible,” some young ladies, 
with filial affection, remarked, “that mamma, who suffered so 
much on the voyage, could leave while there was such a nasty sea 
to encounter.” 

As tourists and travellers we had despised poor Boulogne, 
thinking it worthy only to be a resting-place, en passant, for the 
night; but we found, on better acquaintance with it, that it was a 
Tather pleasant and enjoyable place. Cheerful streets, gay shops, 
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a pretty fruit and flower-market, with other attractions jn the 
lower part ; picturesque views from the shady rampurts of the old 
upper town, and the long, well-planted “ Promenade des petits 
arbres,” quaint and charmingly situated villages in the environ 
diversified scenery, wood, hill, and dale, the rugged cliff, and wide 
ocean. And on some of the wild days of our sojourn at Boulogne 
we beheld sunsets that were gorgeous in their stormy splendour, 
A portion of the land under the falaise was sold for building on 
while we were there, so that a Marine Crescent and Grand Espla- 
nade are in perspective, and will, probably, make Boulogne a 
place of more fashionable resort than it has hitherto been, for at 
present the Etablissement des Bains, an hotel or two, and a few 
mean huts and cabarets, comprise the whole of Boulogne which is 
really sur-mer. 

But the bad weather, like all other things, came at last to an 
end. The boisterous wind calmed down to a gentle zephyr, the 
roar of the sea was subdued to the murmur of rippling waves, and 
the sun shone brightly in the bluest of skies, the most timid tra- 
veller had no excuse for longer delay. 

That bright morning, however, while we were hastily and in 
heightened _ preparing for our departure, we were alarmed 
by a low wailing sound in the adjoining room, then a sob, a heavy 
sigh; presently, to our amazement, a protracted sotto voce whistle, 
followed by a few inarticulate words. There was a moment of 
deep silence, then a suppressed shriek, and in thrilling accents of 
despair a female voice exclaimed, “ C’est fini donc! il est mort! 
mon chéri! mon amour! Ah, mon enfant, est-il bien vrai, tu es 
mort ?—mort ?” 

My wife was for flying to offer consolation or assistance to the 
bereaved lady. I restrained her from intruding on the mourner, 
for I heard voices speaking soothingly to her. But presently 
there was a loud consultation with servants about a box and em- 
balming, and amid tears and sobs an instant departure announced. 

“ How, terrible, how awful !” exclaimed my wile, “if she should 
be leaving by this boat, taking her dead child with her !” 

To satisfy her curiosity and allay her fears, [ made inquiries 
about the sad event, and learned that the dear departed was a 
venerable parrot, that for fifteen years had been the cherished 
travelling companion and friend of a French lady, herself a rara 
avis in France, being une vielle fille, an elderly spinster. During 
the recent storm poor Poll had taken cold from his cage beimg 
placed near a pane of glass that had blown in in the mght. A 
physician in the hotel was consulted, and culpably prescribed a 
vapour bath. The bird wus nearly suffocated, fainted, and fell 
from his perch. His anxious mistress wrapped him in flannel, and 
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through the night to watch him; in the morning he seemed 

to revive a little, opened one eye, fixed it on his mistress, whistled 

long and low, stammered out “ Vive l’em-pe-reur!” bowed his 
, and died !” 

As soon as a coffin could be put together, the heart-broken 

, who declared she could never revisit the scene of her bereave- 
ment, left for Paris, carrying away her dead child, to be buried 
with her when the aaa time should arrive, in the cemetery of 
Pare le Chaise. She. was generally condoled with, though, I 
grieve to say, the catastrophe was the cause of more mirth than 


In about an hour after the funeral cortége had departed we our- 
selves left the hotel. The sea was smooth as a mirror, and as soon 
as the Paris contingent came on board the tidal boat steamed away 
from Boulogne with the largest living cargo of the season. 








REVIEWS. 


MR. HOOD’S NEW NOVEL.* 


“T have desired rather to make this a reflex of real life than a 
properly-composed three-volume fiction,” explains Mr. Hood to- 
wards the close of his tale, thereby affording, to those who had not 
already made the discovery for themselves, at once the secret of 
the charm of the story, and the secret of what lovers of more 
ee eevoured productions may possibly consider as its semi- 

ure. To these latter it will doubtless appear a singular thing 
that, in a work of fiction which elects to deal with the lives of two 
men, first at Oxford and afterwards in the army, there is no 
glorification of biceps or depreciation of brains; that neither of the 
men is a brute and a bully; that both of them make love honour- 
ably to girls living outside the social pale in which they themselves 
ee to be born; and that, notwithstanding all this, neither 
ofthem is a milksop, but both are thorough English gentlemen, 
full of generous emotions, with an inherited and unconsciously 
cultivated sense of honour, ready to assist the weak in the common 





* Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. Three Vols. Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1871. 
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every-day circumstances of life, and ready in the da 
honour of their country is threatened ng take up cere 
defence, and, if need be, sacrifice life itself 


To keep her throne unshaken still. 


The great theme for praise that men (and for that matter women 
too) will feel inclined to discover in “ Love and Valour” is the 
healthy tone by which it is pervaded. It will be regarded as g 

sore ferret | very likely such intention did not enter the 
author's mind—against a class of novels for which an increasing 
demand is begetting an increasing supply. If the average under- 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge be anything approaching the 
muscular savage depicted in half a dozen books which we could 
name, the sooner the two venerable institutions go by the board 
the better for society at large. And if the average British officer 
bears any resemblance to the under-educated, conceited, but always 
handsome seducer with whom we have recently been familiarised, 
we must assuredly receive with considerable gratitude the attempts 
of government to give the private an opportunity of obtaining 
those military positions to which hitherto position and means have 
opened the door. But we do not believe in the resemblance of 
the portraits. ‘Therefore we have no desire to witness the demoli- 
tion of our universities. And if we do not disapprove of certain 
measures of Army Reform, it is from no want of confidence in the 
honour, patriotism, and valour of those gentlemen who in times 
past and in our own times have made British rule respected in 
every quarter of the globe. It is with a feeling of great relief and 
much gratitude that we turn to the English officer as painted by 
Mr. Hood, from the hideous caricatures which are lavished upon 
us with unstinted profusion and unblushing effrontery by some of 
his less conscientious contemporaries. 

We would sadly neglect our duty, however, were we to dismiss 
the volumes with the expression of merely this meed of praise. 
For a book may often display a very fine morality indeed—nay, 
may even contain some admirable sketches of character—and yet 
fail conspicuously as a work of art. There are quite a number ol 
books annually published with a remarkably healthy tone, which 
nevertheless, regarded from the artistic stand-point, are simpl 
contemptible. Regarded from that stand-point, Mr. Hood’s wor 
must be described as an achievement of far more than average 
merit. Out of materials of the slightest nature he has composed 
a story which has the rare merit of being interesting without being 
sensational. His plot is ingenious, but never involved, and his 
characters are boldly drawn, never inconsistent, and always fresh. 
Mr. Hood’s style is natural and unaffected, and in the dialogue 
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we are frequently reminded of the comedies of the «te Mr. 
n. 

We will not spoil the pleasure of any of our readers who may 
wish to read the book for themselves by giving any digest of the 
story. Its purpose is to show that while Valour is most easil 
recognised by men when displayed upon the field of battle, it 
exists with as great vigour under circumstances where its recogni- 
tion is by no means a certainty, and where no Victoria Cross is 
the reward for some exceptional act of bravery. And to our think- 
ing, one of the most exquisite touches in the book is that by which 
Edward Harding, who has won the coveted trophy, is described 
on his death-bed as giving the prize to the brave little wife of his 
brother the curate. She indeed is utterly without biceps—would 

ibly faint at the sight of men shot down in battle—but she 

notwithstanding, been waging a tremendous war all her life. 
Her battle-field, the disease-haunted alleys of Liverchester, and 
her enemies the foul monsters of Crime, and Ignorance, and 
Death. The scene is beautifully tender and pathetic. The young 
soldier whose life has been the price of glory, lying on his death- 
bed, and drawing from under his pillow “ the scrap of metal with 
its bit of ribbon.” 

“He took up the cross and laid it in Prue’s lap. 

“¢¥For Valour, Prue! he whispered in a faint voice, and then, 
exhausted with the excitement of talking, he sank back on his 


pillow. 


“They bent over him. His eyes opened for a moment, and as 
he pressed their hands he murmured, ‘ Wear it for memory of me;’ 
and then the eyes closed again, and Prue and her husband were 
alone in the room.” 

The faults of the book are of such a kind that Mr. Hood must 
be as conversant with them as any of his critics. ‘They are prin- 
cipally faults of style. Mr. Hood at times hardly does himself 
justice. And although his original conception of the characters 
was good, and although he has his subject well in hand all through, 
it is quite evident that occasionally the labour of composition has 
been very hurriedly performed. ‘This haste does not, of course, 
imply any of those absolute disfigurements of style which an 
equal rapidity would necessitate in a less able or less practised 
wniter; they are, however, sufficiently marked to suggest regretful 
comment. 

Those portions of the story which are most carefully done are 
_ the war scenes. For those who enjoy graphic descriptions of the 
field—and which of us has not some latent spark of valour in him? 
—the sketches of the Crimean war and of the India mutiny, will 
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possess a special interest. The manner, moreover, in which the 
affairs of the characters are kept moving in all this blaze 
thunder of cannon is quite a triumph of skilful narration, 
We cordially recommend “Love and Valour” to our reade 

and we congratulate Mr. Hood on the production of one of the 
most charming novels of the season. It is especially agreeable to 
us to be able to speak in such terms of Mr. Hood’s work; for he 
is the inheritor of a name cherished all the world over, and at one 
time intimately associated with this periodical. 


and 





TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL.* 


WE regret to see the appearance of a novel bearing this title 
announced in the daily and weekly newspapers as imminent. We 
have already made the acquaintance of the story in the pages of 
“a magazine of light and amusing literature,” and we venture to 
think that if Mr. Collins had a just regard for his own fame—a 
fame, by the way, which is by no means so world-wide that a 
seemingly trivial accident might not extinguish it for ever—he 
would have thought twice before unearthing his work for the 
perusal of a more critical public than that for which it was origi- 
nally written. Our warnings, however, are untimely, for before 
this notice appears in print “ ‘Two Plunges for a Pearl” will be in 
the hands of the reviewers, and, if we do not greatly mistake the 
temper of the British press, Mr. Collins will be taught to feel that 
there is such a thing as literary decency—a thing the observance 
of which reviewers consider desirable, and the absence of which 
they deem extremely reprehensible. 

So far as the mere story which Mr. Collins has to tell is con- 
cerned, we have not much to say. It is by no means a bad one. 
It possesses that genuine flavour of mediocrity which will cause it 
to be in demand for a month or two at the circulating libraries. 
If it is not calculated to increase the author’s popularity, at least 1t 
cannot altogether destroy it. It is not with the story, however, 
that we quarrel. The author has seen fit to caricature a celebrated 

oet now living in a manner so gross and wanton, that we are at a 
Si to find words wherewithal to convey our sense of indignation 
and disgust. The sketch of the celebrated poet, it is true, is sO 
utterly fanciful, that not one of the gentleman’s friends could pos- 
sibly have identified the original with the effigy, had not Mr. 
Collins resorted to the juvenile and malicious practice of “ calling 
names.” He allows us but small scope for the imagination ; and 





* Two Plunges for a Pearl. A Novel. By Mortimer Collins. 
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to complete the satire, he has made the character talk in parodied 
ines, which place his intention beyond a doubt. We do not object 
to the utter vulgarity of the proceeding. That perhaps the author 
cannot help. And there are other vulgar novelists in the world 
besides Mr. Collins to whose productions we would not for a 
moment think of seriously objecting. What we do protest against 
js the exhibition of a vile, unmanly, and indecent spite in a work 
which is intended for general perusal. We protest against it for 
the writer’s own sake, because his readers will draw the only 
inference that is permitted to them; for the sake of the public, who 
should not be misled by untrue accounts of men about whose per- 
sonality they are indifferent; for the sake of literature, which is 
degraded by becoming the vehicle of a womanly display of 
yenomous rancour against one who has signally succeeded in a 
— of art in which Mr. Mortimer Collins has as signally 





CUES FROM ALL QUARTERS.—SECULAR ANNOTATIONS ON 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS.* 


We do not know when two more charming books than those 
whose titles head this notice have come before us. Full of 
wisdom without being didactic, dogmatic, or narrow-minded, it is 
impossible to peruse a page without being pleased and interested. 
Happily, in this country, we do not believe that all wisdom is 
accumulated in the Koran, and the secular annotations on “tee 8 
ture texts attest that all wisdom is not even monopolised by the 
fountain of Divine inspiration. ‘There is, indeed, an inspiration 
common to all gifted with genius, and although it may be djffi- 
cult to determine how much of it is or is not indebted to early 
impressions, in part effaced by time, welling up as it were uncon- 
sciously from the depths of memory, still it is quite certain that 
the wisdom of many arrive at the same conclusions, and that the 
manner in which these conclusions are enunciated may yet be per- 
fectly original and free from plagiarism on the part of each sepa- 
tate thinker. 

Homer, for example, personifies a dualism of “ Sleep and death, 
two twins of winged race, of matchless swiftness, but of silent 
pace,” and the affinity of sleep to death is familiarly recognised in 








* Cues from all Quarters; or, Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. 
r Annotations on Scripture Texts. By Francis Jacox. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
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the Old Testament as in the New; indeed, in universal literature 
of whatever age, sacred or profane. Yet not the less natural ma 
be the ejaculations by which poets and philosophers of modern 
times have, after Mr. Francis Jacox’s peculiar way of illustratin 
each topic, enunciated the same striking analogy. Samuel Daniel 
apostrophises “Care charmer sleep, son of the sable night, brother 
to death, in silent darkness born ;” and s0, too, Beaumont and 
Fletch-r apostrophise him in almost the self-same words. So 
again their contemporary John Webster, “Oh, thou soft natural 
death, that art joint twin to sweetest slumber!” Our author, in 
his almost exhausting system of analogical research, tracks the 
same idea to even so whimsical a philosopher as Sancho Panza, 
“ Prosaical in every fibre is Sancho Panza meant to be; yet in his 
famous invocation of blessings on the invention, or rather on the 
inventor of sleep, which, quoth he, ‘covers a man all over, body 
and mind, like a cloak’—for Sancho has his poetical moods and 
tenses after all—he goes on to recognise the affinity which 
poetry so freely asserts: ‘It (sleep) has only one fault, as I have 
heard say, which is, that it looks like death: for between the 
sleeper and the corpse there is but little to choose.” This, how- 
ever, is as hasty a conclusion to arrive at as that of George 
Herbert, when he says: 


When boys go first to bed, 
They step into their voluntary graves ; 


Sleep binds them fast; only their breath 
Makes them not dead. 


There is more than breath. Dreams, which have been looked upon 
by some as the mere manifestations of the working of the brain 
during sleep, just as the heart beats during the same suspense of 
the faculties, has been more pleasantly opined by others to be the 
manifestation within the dormant body of that which will be 
spiritual when freed from its temporary encumbrance. 

Mr. Francis Jacox discourses touchingly and eloquently, by 
means of his usual apt and able quotations, linked together in a 
truly thoughtful and appreciative spirit, against the folly of at- 
tempting to pry into futurity. “Why had Saul disquieted 
Samuel, to bring him up from the place of the dead, by the mid- 
night agency of the ‘wise woman’ of Endor? Because he would 
fain pry into futurity, and learn from supernatural sources his 
coming fate. The desired foresight was vouchsafed to him. By 
to-morrow he and his sons were to be with the dead and gone 
seer, whose spirit he had rashly invoked. ‘The prevision had its 
present penalty.” : p 

“'To-day’s suflicing evil, and to-morrow’s forecast care 
(Matt. vi. 34), associates itself with the same class of ideas, for 
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pagan philosophy had, and natural theism has, its approxima- 
‘ to aS of view as that contained in : Divine 
horism, “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof;” so also 
rational being who has learned to make the most of the 

t day, will be the last to multiply the evils of his lot by 
{penal prevision,” as our author has it, or by “feeding upon ex- 
misery.” So closely do the two ideas run together, that 
actually fall into the same groove, when under the latter head 


we find the following quotation from Milton: 


O visions ill foreseen! Better had I 
Lived ignorant of future! so had borne 
My part of evil only, each day’s lot 
Enough to bear. 


It must not be supposed that all the “secular annotations” are of 
asimilarly serious character. “ Linked Lies,” illustrated by Jacob 
prepared in Esau’s goodly raiment, his smooth skin overlaid with 

t-skins, for a consistent course of deception, is an amusing and 
instructive paper upon the penalty entailed by the slightest de- 
viation from truth, other lies having invariably to be told to vin- 
dicate the first, or to 
Pay the price 
Of lies, by being constrained to lie on still. 


“A Prophylactic Knife to the Throat,” is another amusing yet 
pointed paper upon the vice of gluttony; and “ Buyer’s Bargain 
and Boast,” suggests the thought that “ considering what goes to 

e up a proverb, it would be strange if, in the Book of 
Proverbs, part though it be of Holy Writ, there should be no 
touches of the humorous, however restrained and dignified its 
manifestation.” 

Of a different cast, but replete with good taste and kindly 
feeling are the papers entitled “Haran Taken: Terah Left;” 
“Silent Sympathy,” “Judge Not,” and others having a similar 
melancholy bias. There is, indeed, a pathetic significance in 
some of these essays, attesting as they do how even inspired wisdom 
can be aided and abetted by secular annotations, that it would be 
4 grievous pity were it lost to the reading and thinking portion 
of the community. 

Many of the “Cues from all Quarters,” are familiar to the 
readers of the New Monthly Magazine. The illustrations of quo- 
tations—or “cues,” as our author calls them—from aay 
by annotations from other authors, are especially curious and inte- 
testing. Never a Child” constitutes a striking antithesis to 
“Once a Child.” For if, as the author remarks, “ it is a kindly, 
humanising employ to let imagination expatiate in the spring-time 
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of any celebrated man’s existence. For be he who he may, and 
let time, and care, and sin, and strife have altered him as th may 
the man’s life had its spring-tide, the man was once a child;” 9 
also is it painful to think that to have never been a child ig g 
possibility. Yet our author shows, from ingenious quotations, 
that it is certain that persons are here and there to be met with 
in dead history and in this actual life, of whom it is almost lite. 
rally true, in every but the mere physical sense, that they were 
never young, never had the feelings and freshness of children, 
never knew what it was to revel in and reflect 





The innocent brightness of life’s new-born day. 


“ Always a Child,” may be understood in two senses. The one 
accepted by the author is the only pleasant and agreeable one, of 
never ceasing to be childlike, in disposition, simplicity, cheery 
sportiveness, and artless candour. To be always childish is a very 

ifferent thing from being always a child. There is no more de- 
lightful friend than he who is gifted with simplicity of character. 
It was Coleridge, we believe, who said that it was the province of 
genius to be always young and no greater compliment could be 
paid to Goldsmith than when it was said of him that he was “in 
wit a man, simplicity a child.” These three papers, like many 
others in the series, constitute a most interesting psychological 
study, and we cannot recommend, as we before said, two more 
charming volumes, or two volumes that will better repay the 
reader, by their touching and lasting interest, than Mr. Francis 
Jacox’s “ Secular Annotations” and “Cues from all Quarters,” 








